
The Great 
Hairspray Robbery. 

Vitalis took the dry, natural look out of the spray can and put it in a tube. 

We confess. 

We did it. 

We took the dry, natural look you get from a spray can and put it 
in a tube. For guys who won’t use hairspray. 

It's called Vitalis Dry Texture. Dry... because it gives you the same 
natural look you get from a spray. And texture. ..because it builds hair up 
instead of holding it down. 

How? Believe it or not, with texture resins. Much like a hairspray 
does. So you can get dry, natural hair. And still use a tube. 

But you don’t have to take our word for it. Just take the coupon in 
this ad into any store. You’ll get 25C off, and all the proofyou need. 

Yeah, we took the dry, natural look of a hairspray and put it in a tube. 

We admit it. 

But we did it for you. 


Vitalis Dry Texture 
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Next week 

IT’S No. 1 vs. No. 2, the Corn- 
huskers vs. the Crimson Tide, 
as the Orange Bowl settles for 
good the championship of col- 
lege football '71. Dan Jenkins 
tells who hit whom with what. 


No. 2 IS NOWHERE among 
the pros, however, as playoff 
champions Baltimore, Miami, 
Dallas and San Francisco con- 
tend for the only rating that 
counts now: a Super Bowl spot. 

UP AGAINST SOMETHING for 
the first time this season, high- 
scoring UCLA faces a chal- 
lenge from once-beaten Ohio 
State in a basketball battle roy- 
al. William F. Reed reports. 


© 1971 


:. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated’s double year- 
end issue allows us a few days to 
catch our breath, but for some, like 
Pro Football Editor Gil Rogin, all 
that can be managed is a gasp or 
two. Just when he would have liked 
to pursue one of his favorite pastimes — 
reading mysteries in the sun in Miami — 
he had to contend with Pete Rozelle’s 
version of Merry Christmas. 

Problem A: If you have one writer 
and two photographers with two as- 
sistants covering each of four playoff 
games, how many people are you as- 
signing? Twenty. Very good. But Prob- 
lem B: How in early December do you 
arrange press credentials for, holiday 
transportation to and hotel reserva- 



ROGIN. FOOTBALL AND FRIGATE BIROS 


tions in undetermined cities? And Prob- 
lem C: The wives of which writers, 
photographers and photographer’s as- 
sistants are going to divorce their hus- 
bands for being away on Christmas? 
We considered calling in Jimmy the 
Greek and Dear Abby, but in the end 
it was all left up to Rogin, with the com- 
mendable results beginning on page 12. 

The fact is, difficulties of this more 
or less prosaic type are not the sort 
that unsettle Rogin. A prodigious 
swimmer who droops and sickens if 
he has to forgo his daily laps, he con- 
siders the major crisis in the three years 
he has edited pro football to have been 
that the Super Bowl will have been 
held in New Orleans twice. Which 
means Miami once. 


Miami has an ocean. A staffer phon- 
ing him there last week — he made it, 
briefly — asked him whether things were 
going swimmingly and was told, “I 
was bitten by a jellyfish." 

Another Rogin hobby is bird watch- 
ing (which he is able to combine 
with swimming in Miami) and he is 
most proud of being one of a hand- 
ful of people who have seen a frig- 
ate bird, which very rarely ventures 
north, in the New York area. Even 
as a birder, however, he is peculiarly 
beset. "Once in the Northeast Airlines 
terminal at Kennedy I saw a Wilson’s 
warbler. Using a great deal of stealth, 
I caught it. But they wouldn’t let me 
out on the field to release it. I 
wasn’t authorized personnel.” 

Rogin has one avocation that su- 
persedes even reading mysteries, swim- 
ming, birding and Miami. He is a writ- 
er of distinction. He was one of our 
best before he became an editor, and 
his fiction now appears in The New 
Yorker. Of his latest book. What Hap- 
pens Next? (Random House), The New 
York Times Book Review critic said, 
‘‘I think Gilbert Rogin has written a 
great novel, the first new one I’ve run 
across in quite some time.” It is ex- 
ceedingly funny (and also equally sad). 
In What Happens Next?, Rogin’s pro- 
tagonist, Julian Singer, moves warily 
through life, a prey to obscure pre- 
occupations, bafflements and sorrows. 
Like Rogin (clearly he is Rogin), Sing- 
er deals easily with the "real” prob- 
lems that confound the rest of us, re- 
serving his anguished attention for the 
possibilities posed by, say, a tulip bulb 
planted upside down. Thus Rogin toss- 
es off the problems of the divisional 
playoffs to get on with what matters — 
the place in his scheme of things of hav- 
ing been bitten by a jellyfish. 

That jellyfish will be dealt with in 
a future Rogin novel. As for what 
does happen next — well, Gil, there’s 
the Super Bowl, for one thing. In 
New Orleans. 
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Until now you had to be 
a sports star to get a bonus. 
Now you only have to be 
a sports fen. 


When you sign up with the Sports Illustrated 
Book Club, any three of our books are yours for only S3. 

We have books about Football. Baseball. 

Basketball. Hockey. Golf. Tennis. Boxing. 

And books about the heavyweights in each sport. 

Ali floats through the pages of Sting 
Like a Bee. 

JimThorpe and Red Grange break tackles 
and bones as you tear through Oh, How They 
Played The Came. 

Kareem Jabbar and big Wilt knock heads, 
elbows and hips in Basketball. While Jim Bouton 
knocks everything in sight in I'm Glad You Didn't 
Take It Personally. 

Many of our books are about the less violent 
aspects of sport. Your whole family should enjoy 
The Complete Book of Bicycling. 

In addition to offering books, we also offer 
games and other sports related material. 

To join the Sports Illustrated Book Club, 
select any three books. They're yours for only 
$3 plus postage and handling. Once a member of 
the club, you have to buy as few as four books in the 
next 12 months. All at substantial savings from 
book store prices. After that you may retire 
at any time. 


ORR 

ON ICE 


Sports 
Illustrated 
Book Club 




3 for $3. 


132 V\fest 43rd Street Now York, N Y I003t> 


Please enroll me as a member ur the Sports Illustrated Book Club 
and send me the three books I have mdicated billing me only $3 lor all 
three hooks, pins shipping and handling Also send me hoc my Guinness 
Book of World Records 1 understand 1 will receive each month, at no 
charge the Sports Illustrated Book Club News describing main selections 
and alternates III do not wish to receive a selection, or prefer an 
alternate, I merely advise you by using the convenient form provided. 

If I do wish the mam selection. I do nothing and it will automatically 
lie sent to me I agree to buy at least four additional books during 
the nest 12 months, always paying special members' pnees. 


3382 The Old 
Ball Game — 
Tristram P Coffin. 

Why baseball will 
remain our national 

S65oT 

7029 Lombardi: 
W inrung Is The 
Only Thing — 
Edited by Jerry 
Kramer. I last pnoe 
5695) 

8639 On On Ice 
Bobby Orr and 
Dick Grace. 

Descn bes and 
teaches hard 
driving hockey 
(List price S6. 951 

□ 1238. The Super- 
Athletes -David 
Willoughby. A 

unique record 
book (Listpnce 
515.00) 


—Ted Williams 
with John 
Underwood, i List 

pnee 55 95) 

r. 1279 I'm Glad 
You Didn't Take It 
Personally - Jim 
Bouton. What 
happened alter 
Ball Four hit the 


1824 And Every 
Day You Take 
Another Bito- 
Larry Merchant 

Hilanous pokes at 
pto football (Last 
price S6 951 

C 1816. The 
Complete Book of 
Bicycling— 
Eugene A. Sloane 

(List pnoe 5995) 

2152 Basketball 
-Joe Jares. How 
the game grow up 
All the way to 72 
Kareem Jabbar 
(Last pnee 51295) 


8647 A 

Thinking Man's 
Guide to Pro 
Football — Paul 
Zimmerman. The 

X's and Os put into 
ABCs (Last pnee 
56951 

1097. Blue 
Meridian - Peter 
Matthiessen. Man 

in search of the 
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ast puce S8 95) 

I 7037. The Game 
That Was -Myron 
Cope. Pro football 
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the 60 minute 
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$10,001 

□ 1832. Slaughter 
the Animals, 
Raison tho Earth 
-Jack Olsen 
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George Sullivan. 
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My Way ' - Mervm 
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Gordon White, Jr. 

An intellectual 
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5695) 
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Red Barber 
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Game - Allison 
Danzig. The early 
days of football 
l Last pnee S10 00) 

5312 Tho Now 
York Tunes Guide 
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Sports - Leonard 
Koppett 
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Richard Mandell. 
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Jeep guts give it the traction that makes this 
the ideal family wagon for winter. 


The Jeep Wagoneer isn't just another 
family wagon. It’s the one that has 2- 
wheel drive comfort and 4-wheel drive 
performance. 

With that famous Jeep 4-wheel drive, the 
Wagoneer can cut its way through snow 
or mud. Its engines are even stronger than 
ever to deliver extra power every time you 
need it. The rugged 
frame, of high 
strength steel with 
five riveted crossmembers, handles those 
rocks you sudden]}' meet in snow— or in 
any place off the road. In short, you won’t 
find the Wagoneer stuck in the garage with 
its engine wrapped in blankets. 


But that’s only the half of it. The 
Wagoneer is no made-over 4-wheel drive 
truck. It gives you comfort and luxury. 
Stylish interiors that 
belong to the most 
fashionable passenger \ 
cars. A rear seat that's 
standard. A wide 
selection of colors, outside and inside. And 
just about any option you want. 

No wonder the Wagoneer outsells all 
other 4-wheel drive wagons combined. 
Take a test drive today. Even in snow. 

Toug hest 4-letter word on wheels. 

ri Jeep 


Drive your Jeep vehicle with care and keep America the beautiful. 


SCORECARD 

Ediled by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


BOBBY 

Those close lo him say Bobby Jones pre- 
ferred to be called Bob, but the dimin- 
utive survived through the years because 
of the warm affection the general pub- 
lic felt for this exceptional man. One of 
the handful of titans who dominated 
sport in its so-called Golden Age — the 
time of Ruth, Dempsey, Tunney and 
the rest — Jones was of a markedly dif- 
ferent pattern. In a rowdy, brawling, 
money-hungry era, he was quiet, gen- 
tlemanly. amateur. Yet no one in sport 
was more competitive than he, no one 
more successful. The paradox was ir- 
resistible. 

Significantly, none of the others did 
as much for his sport as Jones. When 
they ended their active careers they left 
behind glittering records, amazing feats, 
stories to be told over and over again, 
but all that they had to give was al- 
ready given. Jones, on the other hand, 
gave golf two of its continuing treasures 
after his retirement from competition at 
the age of 28. One is the Augusta Na- 
tional golf course, a living museum of 
the sport that Jones conceived and helped 
to design, and with which he was close- 
ly associated until his death. The other 
is the Masters Tournament, one of the 
four major championships in golf. The 
Masters was Jones' ow n idea, and its de- 
velopment into the distinguished posi- 
tion it holds today was a direct result 
of his interest and influence. 

What a legacy to leave. What a man 
he was. 

SYNTHETIC INJURIES 

Despite reports to the contrary, the only 
football injuries that can be directly re- 
lated to artificial turf are abrasions and 
burns from falling and skidding on the 
plastic surface. A 1968 report claimed 
that artificial grass reduced knee and 
ankle injuries by 80%. A 1970 report 
said it was the other way around: in- 
juries were up 50%. Dr. Harry H. Kretz- 
ler Jr. now declares that his own four- 
year study disagrees with both the ear- 


lier reports. As far as he can tell, from 
his comparison of AstroTurf and a soft, 
slow grass field, the turf neither reduces 
nor increases the number of injuries. He 
says the generally better footing on ar- 
tificial turf, which allows players to run 
at greater speed, contributes to greater 
impact. But even so, most injuries stem 
from the violent nature of the game, 
not from the surface it is played upon. 

Stressing that all studies so far, in- 
cluding his own, are not comprehensive 
enough to be the last word on the sub- 
ject, Dr. Kretzlcr says no factual ev- 
idence exists to indicate more injuries 
in football now than in previous dec- 
ades. If subsequent studies show that 
there are indeed more injuries, he sug- 
gests that it is probably because today's 
players arc bigger and faster and are 
trained to hit each other harder. A few 
rule changes, he says, or stricter adher- 
ence to existing rules, would do more 
to reduce injuries than altering the sur- 
face of the field. 

A SHOWER FOR CAESAR 

Baseball is a surprisingly active sport in 
Europe, if not yet up to the high level 
of the game as it is played in Japan and 
Latin America. The European baseball 
championship held in Bologna this past 
fall had some rather bizarre scores, par- 
ticularly when the class teams. The Neth- 
erlands and Italy, were involved. The 
Netherlands, for instance, edged Belgium 
20-1 and France 21-0. Italy took Eng- 
land 21- 0 and San Marino 24-0. Italy's 
hopes rode on the arm of a pitcher with 
the all-but-unbeatable name of Julius 
Caesar Glorioso. but not even Caesar 
could stop the versatile Dutch, who beat 
Italy in the final 7-3. 

DELAYED REACTION 

Nothing much was hurt or damaged in 
the underground nuclear explosion on 
Amchitka Island on Nov. 6— or, at least, 
nothing appeared to be at the time. But 
bodies of dead sea otters, presumably 
killed by the blast, are now washing 


ashore. Alaska fish and game officials 
and biologists hired by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission estimate that 15% of 
the sea otter population, or as many as 
1,000 animals, may have been destroyed. 
If you are of cynical bent, this misfor- 
tune can be glossed over because the 
otters were flourishing before the blast 
and, in time, will renew their numbers. 
Happy New Year. 

UP FROM ACADEME 

Most major league baseball coaches arc 
either old friends of the manager, ex- 
catchers. one-time managers themselves 
who have stepped down a peg or, oc- 
casionally, hardworking old ballplayers 
with aspirations to become managers 
themselves someday. Now the California 
Angels have broken the pattern and have 
gone into the college ranks to hire w'hat 
could be called a teaching pro. Signed 
on as an assistant to new Manager Del 
Rice is Bobby Winkles, the very suc- 
cessful head baseball coach of Arizona 
State (SI, June 30, 1969). 



Winkles. 41. played a little minor 
league ball, but when it was obvious 
that he was not going to make it to the 
majors he took his master's degree in 
hand and applied for the coaching job 
at Arizona State. In 13 years there, he 
had a .752 winning percentage, won the 
College World Scries at Omaha three 
times (1965, 1967 and 1969) and pro- 
duced ballplayers like Reggie Jackson, 
Rick Monday. Sal Bando. Gary Gentry, 
Puffy Dyer and Joe Keough, all of whom 
went on to the majors. Harry Dalton, 
continued 
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777 GODSPELL 

Original Cast 
Bell IP, 8TR, CASS 

354 101 STRINGS 

Webb & Bacharach's 
Million Sellers 
Alshi LP 


70S HANOEL 
Yorks LP. 8TR. CASS 



825 NEIL DIAMOND 

Stones 

Uni LP, 8TR, CASS 

660 MARVIN GAYE 

What’s Going On 
Tamla LP, 8TR. CASS 


423 FERRANTE & 
TEICHER Fiddler 
On The Roof 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 

100 THREE DOG NIGHT 

Golden Bisquits 
Dunhi LP, 8TR, CASS 


824 ELTON JOHN 

Madman Across 
The Water 
Uni IP, 8TR, CASS 

700 TCHAIKOVSKY 
1812 Overture 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 

763 5TH DIMENSION 

Love's Lines 
Angles & Rhymes 
Bell IP, 8TR, CASS 

275 CANNED HEAT 

Live At 

Topanga Corral 
Wand LP, 8TR, CASS 


509 ROLLING STONES 

Sticky Fingers 
ROISt LP, 8TR. CASS 

374 MARY LOU WILLIAMS 

From The Heart 
Chiar LP, 8TR. CASS 


424 VIKKI CARR 


600 OCEAN 

Put Your Hand 
In The Hand 
KamSu LP. 8TR, CASS 


373 QUINTESSENTIAL 
EARL HINES 
Chiar IP, 8TR, CASS 

405 BOBBY GOLDSBORO 

Watching Scotty Grow 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 


355 101 STRINGS 
Beatles' Million 
Sellers 
Alshi LP 


380 ABBIE HOFFMAN 760 PARTRIDGE FAMILY 

Wake Up America! Up To Date 
BigTo LP. 8TR, CASS Bell LP, 8TR, CASS 


665 JACKSON 5 

Goin' Back 
To Indiana 
Motow LP, 8TR, CASS 

826 SONNY & CHER 
Kapp LP. 8TR, CASS , 

420 IKE & TINA 
TURNER Null Said 
UniAr LP. 8TR, CASS 

903 THE DONNY 
OSMOND ALBUM 

MGM LP, 8TR, CASS 


See (or yourself why over 1 Va million record and tape collectors paid $5 to join Record 
Club of America when other record or tape clubs would have accepted them free. 



TYPICAL 

“EXTRA DISCOUNT” SALE 


$4.98 LPs average as low as $1.69 
$5.98 LPs average as low as $2.04 
Savings ol 66% or more Irom recent Club sales up 
to $3.94 per LP. Start these giant savings now... not 
after you fulfill your obligation like the other clubs. 

Average 
List Club 
Label Price Price 

BLACK SABBATH— Master of 
Reality WarBr 

ANDY WILLIAMS— You've 
Got A Friend Colum 

BURT BACHARACH A&M 

JEFFERSON AIRPLANE— Bark Grunt 


2.04 

2.04 

2.04 

2.04 


BARBRA JOAN STREISAND Colum 5 98 2.04 


MOODY BLUES-Every Good 



Boy Deserves Favour 

Thres 

5.98 

THE DOORS— L.A. Woman 

Elekt 

5.98 

KRIS KRISTOFFERSON-Silver 


Tongued Devil & 1 

Monum 

4.98 

PAUL McCARTNEY-Ram 

Apple 

5.98 

CAROLE KING— Tapestry 

Ode 

598 

JOHN OENVER-Poems, 



Prayers & Promises 

RCA 

5.98 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA — The World’s Largest Record and Tape Club 






TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 


Yes, take your pick of these great hits right now! Choose any 5 Stereo LPs (worth up to $34.90) or any 2 Stereo Tapes (cartridge 
or cassette, worth up to $13.96) FREE... as your welcome gift from Record Club of America when you join at the low lifetime 
membership fee of $5.00. You can defer your selection of FREE items and choose from an expanded list later if you can't find 
5 LPs or 2 Tapes here. We make this amazing offer to introduce you to the only record and tape club offering guaranteed discounts 
of 33'/3% to 79% on all labels— with no obligation or commitment to buy anything ever. As a member of this one-of-a-kind club 
'you will be able to order any record or tape commercially available, on every label— including all musical preferences. No automatic 
shipments, no cards to return. We ship only what you order. Moneyback guarantee if not satisfied. 




060 JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 

(2 LPs & tapes) 

Decca LP. 8TR, CASS 

273 B. J. THOMAS 
Raindrops Keep Failin' 
Scept IP, 8TR, CASS 



774 5TH DIMENSION 

Reflections 
Bell LP, 8TR, CASS 


908 ERIC BUR00N & 
JIMMY WITHER- 
SPOON Guilty 
MCM LP, 8TR, CASS 




370 JAMES TAYLOR & 
The Flying Machine 
Eupho LP 



267 DIONNE WARWICKE 

I'll Never Fall 
In Love Again 
Scept LP, 8TR, CASS 


NOW YOU CAN 
ClIAKOi: IT, TOO! 


705 CHOPIN 

Polonaises 
forks LP, 8TR, CASS 


905 2001: 

A Space Odyssey 
MGM LP. 81R. CASS 


900 OSMONDS 

Homemade 

MGM LP, 8TR, CASS 


704 BEETHOVEN 

Piano Sonatas 
Yorks LP, 8TR, CASS 


AT LAST A RECORD AND TAPE CLUB WITH NO ‘‘OBLIGATIONS”— ONLY BENEFITS! 


Ordinary record and tape clubs make you choose 
from a few labels — usually their own! They make 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes a year usually 
at list price-to fulfill your obligation. And if you 
forget to return their monthly card they send 
you an item you don’t want and a bill for $4.98, 
$5.98, $6.98, or $7,98! In effect, you may be 
fharged almost double for your records and tapes. 

BUT RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
ENDS ALL THAT! 

We’re the largest all-label record and tape club 
in the world. Choose any LP or tape (cartridges 
and cassettes), including new releases. No 
exceptions! Take as many, or as few, or no 
selections at all if you so decide. Discounts are 
GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79% OFF! You always 
save at least 3316%. You get best sellers for as 
low as 99(. 

„ NO AUTOMATIC SHIPMENTS 

With our Club there are no cards which you must 
return to prevent shipment of unwanted LPs or 
tapes (which you would have to return at your 
own expense if you have failed to send written 
notice not to ship). The postage alone for return- 
ing these cards each month to the other clubs 
costs almost an additional $2.40. We send only 
what you order. 

HOW CAN WE BREAK ALL RECORO 
AND TAPE CLUB RULES? 

JiVe are the ony major record and tape club NOT 
OWNED... NOT CONTROLLED... NOT SUBSIDIZED 
by any record or tape manufacturer anywhere. 
'Therefore, we are not obliged by company policy 
to push any one label. Nor are we prevented by 
distribution commitments from offering the very 
newest LPs and tapes. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY MEMBERSHIP OFFER 
Join RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA now and take 
advantage of this special Introductory Member- 
ship Offer. Choose any 5 IPs or any 2 tapes 
^shown here (worth up to $34.90) and mail coupon 
with check or money order for $5.00 membership 


fee (a small handling and mailing fee for your 
free IPs or tapes will be sent later). If you can't 
find 5 LPs or 2 tapes here, you can defer your 
selection and choose from expanded list later. 

This entitles you to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP-and 
you never pay another club fee. Your savings 
have already more than made up for the nominal 
membership fee. 

NOW YOU CAN CHARGE IT 
If you prefer, you may charge your membership 
to one of your credit cards. We honor four dif- 
ferent plans. Check your preference and fill-in 
your account number on the coupon. 

LOOK WHAT YOU GET 

• FREE Lifetime Membership Card - guarantees 
you brand new LPs and tapes at discounts up 
to 79% . . . Never less than Vj off. 

• FREE Giant Master LP and Tape Catalog-lists 
thousands of all readily available LPs and 
tapes (cartridges and cassettes) of all labels 
(including foreign) ... all musical categories. ^ 

• FREE Disc and Tape Guide - The Club's own o 

Magazine. and special Club sale announcements w 
which regularly bring you news of just-issued < 
new releases and "extra discount" specials. ^ 

• FREE ANY 5 Stereo LPs or any 2 Tapes shown £ 

here (worth up to $34.90) with absolutely no 5 
obligation to buy anything ever! < 

GUARANTEED INSTANT SERVICE £ 

All LPs and tapes ordered by members are 
shipped same day received lorders from the 
Master Catalog may take a few days longer). ALL 
RECORDS AND TAPES GUARANTEED-factory new 0 
and completely satisfactory or replacements will g 
be made without question. g 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

If you aren’t absolutely delighted with our dis- a. 
counts (up to 79%)-return items within 10 days — 
and membership fee will be returned AT ONCE! £; 
Join over two million budget-wise record and -• 
tape collectors now. 


H RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 17405 V002N 
Yes-Rush me a lifetime Membership Card, Free 
Giant Master LP & Tape Catalog, and Disc & Tape 
Guide at this Special Membership Offer. Also send 
me the 5 FREE LPs or 2 FREE tapes which I have 
indicated below (with a bill for a small mailing and 
handling charge). I enclose my $5.00 lifetime mem- 
bership fee. This entitles me to buy any IPs or tapes 
at discounts up to 79%, plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. I am not obligated to buy any rec- 
ords or tapes no yearly quota. If not completely 
delighted I may return items above within 10 days 
for immediate refund of membership fee. 


5 FREE LPs 

L I .1 l.l_l 

or 2 FREE TAPES 

I 1 I □ 8 track 

I L 1 □ cassette 

or □ Defer Selection-send expanded list. 


Address 

City_ State Zip 

All Servicemen write Soc. Sec. J£ 

CHARGE IT to my credit card. I am charging my 
$5.00 membership (mailing and handling lee for each 
FREE LP and tape selected will be added). 

Check one: |~) Diners Club D Master Charge 

□ American Express □ BankAmericard 
Acct. # Expiration Date 

Signature 

CANADIANS mail coupon to above address. Orders 
will be serviced in Canada by Record Club of Canada. 
Prices vary slightly. 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA-The World’s Lowest Priced Record and Tape Club 





SCORECARD continued 


the new California general manager 
who hired Winkles, says, “Bobby is an 
outstanding instructor with particular 
strength in the areas of organization, 
training and discipline.” What Dalton 
means is Winkles not only can teach 
baseball, he knows how to get along 
with the New Youth, the sometimes far- 
out generation that so often antagonizes 
and confuses old-line baseball men. Since 
the Angels were a morass of chaos and 
disorder last year, it is obvious what 
one of Winkles' major duties will be. 

THE WAY IT IS UP THERE 

When a prominent athlete pops off in 
public he is almost automatically sub- 
ject to indignant disapproval. Never 
mind the tedium of stopping to sign au- 
tograph after autograph every time you 
walk across a hotel lobby, nor the need 
to answer politely when you are asked 
the same dumb question or get the same 
comment for the— literally — thousandth 
time. Yet the ordeal this can be is tes- 
tified to by a man who closely observed 
Karcem Jabbar during a recent Buck 
road trip to Atlanta. From the moment 
of the team’s arrival at the airport until 
the 1 ' 2 “ center checked into his room 
at a downtown hotel, 32 people made 
some quip or statement to him about 
his height. 

SUGAR 

When New Orleans finishes building its 
zillion-dollar domed stadium, the Sugar 
Bowl will go into eclipse, or molasses, 
or whatever happens to old sugar bowls. 
But the new stadium, preening its su- 
perscoreboard, its plush boxes, its splen- 
did roof, will never be able to match 
the old Sugar Bowl for financial sweet- 
ness. Originally Tulane Stadium, with a 
capacity of 23,204, the renamed Sugar 
Bowl was increased in stages to its pres- 
ent capacity of 80,985 for a total cost 
of SI, 568, 780.49, which wouldn’t pay for 
the construction workers' hero sand- 
wiches today. Years ago the Sugar Bowl 
people committed themselves to retiring 
at least $25,000 in bonds each year. The 
1970 payment reduced the outstanding 
debt to slightly more than $ 10,000, and 
that pittance is about to be wiped out. 
Here’s how it went: 

In 1937 a loan of SI 64,000 permitted 
an increase in capacity to 37,574. This 
obligation was paid in full in 1943. In 
1939, a S550.000 debenture bond issue 
provided funds for jumping the capacity 
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to 67,738. The accrued bond debt of 
5643,000 was paid off by 1955. In 1947 
another S500,000 bond issue allowed the 
final rise in capacity to 80,985. The to- 
tal cost was $707,000, and this is the 
debt that will be paid in full after this 
weekend's Sugar Bowl game. Other rel- 
atively minor expenditures raised the 
total cost of the Sugar Bow l reconstruc- 
tion over the years to the final SI. 5 mil- 
lion figure. 

In the 37 years of its existence the 
Sugar Bowl has also distributed a total 
of more than SI0 million to the colleges 
and conferences whose football teams 
have played in the bowl games there. 
Teams in the Sugar Bowl basketball tour- 
nament have earned 5636,000. And taxes 
over the years from Sugar Bowl tickets 
totaled 52,461,840.57. 

That’s quite a store they've been run- 
ning down in New Orleans. 

ANGRY MAN 

Furious Fred Glover, coach of hockey's 
Los Angeles Kings, does not think ex- 
pansion of the National Hockey League 
into Atlanta and Long Island will di- 
lute the quality of the game. “It couldn't 
possibly become worse than it is now,” 
snaps Glover, who was a fiery competitor 
when he was a player with the Cleve- 
land Barons of the American Hockey 
League. “It’s almost impossible to 
charge up a team anymore. The players 
simply don't care. It’s not that they're 
quitters — they don’t care. They won't 
mix it up. They won’t fight. The only 
time you see a good body check today 
is when two players from the same team 
collide accidentally. 

“The players have become sniilers. 
They say, 'Why should we hit each oth- 
er? We've got our players' associations.' 
They expect everything to be handed to 
them today.” 

CHANGING TIMES 

The University of Tennessee has a fresh- 
man athlete named Condredge Holloway 
you are likely to hear about next fall. 
Only 5' 1 1" and 1 70, the 1 8-year-old Hol- 
loway is an athletic genius who delib- 
erated for four months before turning 
down a reported SI 00,000 to sign a pro- 
fessional baseball contract with the Mon- 
treal Expos. Tennessee’s coaches won’t 
commit themselves this early, but all the 
evidence indicates that young Holloway 
will be Tennessee's No. 1 quarterback 
next season. He will also be the first 


black quarterback in Tennessee's history. 

Deeper in the South, Mississippi Stale 
has a 6' 1", 180-pound bkek freshman 
football player from Biloxi named Mel- 
vin Barkum. Barkum, a cousin of the De- 
troit Lions’ Lem Barney, turned down 
scholarships from more than 50 major 
schools, including Notre Dame, Mich- 
igan State and half the Southeastern 
Conference, in order to attend Missis- 
sippi State. He, too, is a quarterback 
and is expected to be No. I man at the 
position as a sophomore. 

The University of Alabama docs not 
have a black quarterback on deck, but 
it does have three outstanding black play- 
ers on its varsity basketball team — Wen- 
dell Hudson, Raymond Odums and Er- 
nest Odom, all from Birmingham — and 
this year ’Bama almost certainly will have 
three blacks and two whites on the floor 
at times. Moreover, the Tide has a 6' 5" 
black freshman named Charles Cleve- 
land, who was considered one of the 
best high school players in the country. 

Admittedly, it is still not the best of 
all possible worlds but at least it is a 
changing one. 

’TIS THE SEASON 

Couple of holiday hunting items. In Bir- 
mingham the Domestic Sewing Center 
gave away a free Winchester or Rem- 
ington rifle or shotgun to any customer 
buying a new sewing machine. In Mon- 
ticello, N.Y., theSullivan County Sports- 
men's Council ate roast beef at its an- 
nual venison dinner because only one 
of the 200 members managed to shoot 
a deer this past year. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Shelby Mctca)f,TexasA&M basketball 
coach, after his team lost to UCLA 1 17- 
53: “I was asked if our kids were awed. 

1 don't know about our kids, but that 
was the first time during a game I ever 
started thinking about the 23rd Psalm.” 

• Terry Bradshaw, Pittsburgh Steeler 
quarterback: “I got an odd letter the 
other day. Some kid asked me for three 
footballs, 12 jerseys, one pair of cleats, 
a car and S10.000 in small bills. He also 
wanted my autograph.” 

• Bob Lilly, Dallas Cowboy defensive 

tackle: “Holding can be eliminated by 
different methods of rushing the pass- 
er. I use my own hands a lot more. 
When that fails, you start belting them 
around the headgear. That tends to 
eliminate holding.” EN ° 



What a good time for all the good things of a Kent. 


Mild, smooth taste. King size or Deluxe 100’s. 
And the exclusive Micronite filter. 


Sounds n Kent! 
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UP, UP, UP AND AWAY! 

Garo Yepremian's field goal beats Kansas City in overtime to set up a Miami-Baitimore confrontation in the AFC, 
while Dallas and San Francisco gun their way into an NFC shoot-out in Texas by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


S omehow it would — must, surely, on 
Christmas Day — come to this. That 
the longest game in the history of Amer- 
ican professional football would be de- 
cided by the smallest player on the field. 
That he would not be American-born 
at all, but a Cypriot, with an accent. 
That he would be a painter of neckties 
for profit, and uninhibited in his high 
good humor. A teller of outrageous jokes 
on himself, agreeable and gregarious. 
And cuddly. The people of Kansas City 
would see him there in the shadow of 
his Miami teammates and wonder, what 
is a Garo Yepremian? Did the Dolphins 
get him for Christmas? And the answer 
would be that the Dolphins got him two 
years ago from Detroit, where he was 
hiding out in his basement painting ties, 
ashamed to show his balding head after 
being cut by the Lions. The Lions con- 
sidered him a clown. And at 6:24 p.m. 
CST on Christmas Day the Dolphins 
gave him to the Kansas City Chiefs. 
Right between the uprights. 

The record will show that 82 minutes 
and 40 seconds after it began, the Amer- 
ican Conference playoff between Miami 


and Kansas City was decided in Mi- 
ami’s favor, 27-24, on a perfect 37-yard 
field goal off the left instep of little Garo’s 
size-seven soccer boot ( see cover). When 
it happened, Miami Quarterback Bob 
Griese laughed out loud. He was stand- 
ing on the sidelines, not watching the 
ball but the holder, Karl Noonan, and 
when Noonan raised his hands in tri- 
umph, Griese laughed, giddy in the final 
release of tension and fatigue. The game 
had gone five quarters-plus to sudden 
death (or sudden victory, as Pollyanna 
Curt Gowdy insisted on calling it on 
the TV), from a slug-colored unseason- 
ably warm Missouri afternoon through 
nightfall. It had been played both crisp- 
ly and sloppily, with consummate skill 
and heartbreaking error. It had been dull 
and heavy, and then exquisitely exciting. 
And it went down ultimately to a light- 
ning bolt and a laugh. 

At the top, what it would seem to 
have proved beyond the elevation of the 
Dolphins to the AFC’s best bet for the 
Super Bowl is that Miami's foreign-born 
placekicker was better than Kansas 
City’s foreign-bom placekicker, Jan Ste- 


nerud of Norway. Stenerud missed his 1 
chance to win it, Yepremian did not. As 
a result, Yepremian was at the center of a 
vortex of hilarity in the Dolphin dressing 
room, while Stenerud sat alone in his cu- 
bicle at the end of the world and said his 
failure was “unbearable.” Yepremian 4 
said he felt bad for Jan, "but I feel good 
for me” because he had been disconsolate 
when Stenerud made the Pro Bowl and 
he, Garo Yepremian. the No. 1 scorer in 
all of pro football, did not. 

What the record will not show, how- 
ever, and what few of the 50,374 in Mu- 
nicipal Stadium appreciated, was anoth- 
er extraordinary contribution Yepre- 
mian made to Kansas City's downfall. 
Some background is in order. Yepremian 
is 5' 8*. He weighs 170 pounds. Mostly 
from the kneecap down. When 260- 
pound blockers come his way, Garo has 
been known to sprint resolutely in the 
opposite direction. “I must protect them 
from my magnificent body,” he says, 
but it is his life he is anxious to protect. 

It is unheard of for him to make a tack- 
le. The Miami coach, Don Shula, does 
not really require it. Against Kansas 
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City, Garo remained under no obliga- 
tion. But with a minute and a half to 
play in the fourth quarter, he took a 
swipe at Ed Podolak that made it pos- 
sible for Curtis Johnson to save the Dol- 
phins. Miami, rallying for the third time, 
had made the score 24-24 on Griese’s 
five-yard pass to Marv Fleming, and 
Yepremian kicked off. Podolak, who had 
an exceptional day (349 yards rushing, 
receiving and returning kicks), took the 
ball on his goal line, broke through the 
first wave of Miami tacklers and was sud- 
denly at midfield and in the clear. Clear 
in a relative sense. Yepremian was still 
hanging around. He did not make con- 
tact with Podolak, but he did make the 
attempt and was, briefly, in the way. Hav- 
ing to veer off, even slightly, cost Po- 
dolak a vital step or two. From behind 
and the opposite side, Cornerback John- 
son angled in hard, running Podolak 
out of bounds at the Miami 22. Four 
plays later, with 35 seconds to go in reg- 
ulation time, Stenerud pushed his 32- 
yard field goal attempt to the right — 
“the worst thing that ever happened to 
me." Stenerud also missed a 29-yarder 
in the second quarter and had a 42- 
yard attempt blocked in the first over- 
time period. 

But to get back to Bob Griese. Al- 
though he completed 20 passes for 263 
yards (seven for 140 to the incomparable 
Paul Warfield), and attacked in a skilled, 
surgical manner the bewildering scaffolds 


Yepremian (1) feelers on his follow-through 
as all eyes watch flight of his decisive kick ■ 

of zone and man-to-man coverage and 
irregular line splits Kansas City threw 
at him, what moves grown men like Lar- 
ry Csonka and Shula to rhapsodize about 
Griese is a near-hidden thing. It is ob- 
scured partly because Griese himself does 
not reveal much of Griese — he is no- 
torious for lingering in the shower till 
postgame interrogation has petered 
out — and partly because, in his cool 
self-confident way, he does not seem to 
require ego trips every game day to en- 
joy being a quarterback. The fact is that 
he would rather not throw 45 passes a 
game, as he did in 1969 the last time 
Miami played — and lost to — Kansas 
City. His best games this year, as he led 
the conference in passing, were those in 
which he threw fewer than 20 times. 
“He enjoys working within the system, 
being able to take advantage of an of- 
fense,” says Shula. “He gets a kick out 
of calling the right play.” 

But what made Griese extra special 
this day was what had come before it, 
and what he had overcome. For four 
weeks he has been bothered by a very 
sore left shoulder, damaged against the 


Bears. For public consumption, he min- 
imized the damage, and still does. Un- 
able to lead properly when he threw 
and unable to follow through with his 
customary snap, his passing suffered. He 
threw behind receivers, he threw inter- 
ceptions. Miami lost to New England 
and Baltimore. Even in a winning effort 
against Green Bay in the last regular- 
season game, Griese was not altogether 
right. The week of that game a friend un- 
thinkingly clapped his shoulder and 
Griese recoiled in pain. But no one out- 
side the Dolphin circle knew how much 
the injury was affecting him. 

Griese’s first pass against the Chiefs 
was underthrown. He had an indifferent 
first quarter. But then it began to come. 
Down 10-0, he found Warfield, in his 
inimitable fashion, out there bewildering 
the Chiefs’ Emmitt Thomas. By the third 
quarter Griese was as sharp as ever. On 
the drive to tie the score at 17-17 he hit 
on four straight passes. To tie it again 
at 24-24 he hit on six out of seven to 
four different receivers. 

For the most part, Kansas City suc- 
cessfully shut off Miami’s big-back 
ground attack. The front four read well 
and clogged things up, and the lineback- 
ing was brutal. “It’s one thing to run 
against a grizzly bear," said Csonka of 

continued 


Chiefs' hopes fade when Lloyd Mumphord (26) hurries Stenerud' s kick, which is blocked. 




PLAYOFF continued 


Middle Linebacker Willie Lanier, “but 
when he's a smart grizzly bear. . . 

So Griese threw more than he had in- 
tended. and his protection held up well. 
Three times he was hit hard, twice after 
passes, once on a scrambling run, and 
though he was slow getting up. it did 
not take him long to recover. He said 
the pain "jabbed him a little," but went 
away quickly. Griese not only threw a 
greater variety of passes than Lenny 
Dawson, the veteran Chief quarterback, 
he was also more effective because he 
was getting the ball to his favorite re- 
ceiver, Warfield, whereas Dawson, in- 
hibited by a swarming, deep-containing 
Miami zone, could not get to his fa- 
vorite, Otis Taylor. Taylor caught only 
three passes for 12 yards. 

But in the end the call that Griese 
used to beat Kansas City was not a pass 
at all, but a run. A “Csonka special,” 
he said later. "Zonk likes it, and we 
hadn't used it, and it seemed like the 
right time." Miami had possession on 
its 35 in the second overtime. Jim Kiick 
had just run for five yards. The call was 
"roll right, trap left." A misdirection 
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play, against the flow. Kiick and Griese 
flow to the right. Csonka takes a step 
up, then comes back against the grain. 
Doug Crusan cleared out the defensive 
end, and Csonka followed Tackle Norm 
Evans and Guard Larry Little into the 
hole. “I got hold of Larry's pants,” said 
Csonka. “He's faster than I am, and I 
had to hold on to keep up." 

Csonka was to the Kansas City 36 be- 
fore Safety Jim Kearney dragged him 
down. Griese now worked the ball care- 
fully down to the 30 and into the mid- 
dle of the field, and Shula ushered in 
Yepremian and Noonan. “You gave me 
beautiful position," Garo told Griese af- 
terward. "Perfect. I knew if it was less 
than 50 yards I would make it." And, 
of course, he did. 

“I knew we would win because last 
night I was very good at cards," Yepre- 
mian said. "I say, ‘When I win at cards, 
we w in.' " No team should be considered 
complete without a Garo Yepremian. 

"And now," said the littlcst Dolphin 


Don Nottingham bolts to the end zone from 
the Brown seven for his second touchdown. 


of them all, "I am hoping Baltimore 
will win, so we can play them again 
and show them some sunshine.” 

The next day, in the dreary mud and 
rain of Cleveland, Yepremian's sunshine 
dream came true, for the Colts simply 
smothered the Browns 20-3. 

Reviewing the Dolphins’ astonishing 
progress before their game, Shula had 
said, "This team, hard as it has worked, 
deserves to go farther than the Chiefs." 
Now, to go farther, the Dolphins do 
not have to go far — in fact, around the 
corner to the Orange Bowl to meet an 
opponent they know like a neighbor, 
one they love to hate. 

The Colts won convincingly. John 
Unilas consuming time and sapping con- 
fidence with his probing passes (13 for 
21 and 143 yards) and loosing Running 
Backs Don Nottingham, who was in for 
injured Norm Bulaich, and Tom Matte 
to punish Cleveland with body blows. 

The Baltimore defense — those friendly 
undertakers Bubba Smith, Mike Curtis, 
Ted Hendricks, et til . — intercepted three 
passes, blocked two field goals, dropped 
Quarterback Bill Nelsen four times and 
generally made a dark day in Cleveland 


THE COWBOYS FLY— THE REDSKINS DIE 

by TEX MAULE 


O n Christmas Day in Bloomington, 
the Minnesota Vikings, a team that 
had been uncharitable to its opponents 
all year, played reluctant Santa Claus 
to the Dallas Cowboys. 

Five times on the unseasonably warm 
afternoon the cold Vikings made a gift 
of the ball to Dallas, and the Cowboys 
turned three of these presents — a fum- 
ble and two pass interceptions — into two 
field goals and a touchdown. Late in 
the third period, on their only prolonged 
drive, an eight-play, 52-yard march, the 
Cowboys added another touchdown, 
their final score in a 20-1 2 win. 

Bud Grant, the icy-eyed Minnesota 
coach, decided on Christmas Eve to start 
Bob Lee, the punting member of his 
trio of quarterbacks. Asked why, he said, 
"At 10:30 in the morning he seemed to 
be the best choice." Lee lacks the ex- 
perience of Gary Cuozzo and Norm 

Soaring Staubach. who ted Dallas over Min- 
nesota. lets one go over onrushing Alan Page. 


Snead, but he is a stronger runner than 
cither and better able to elude the Dal- 
las pass rush. Lee did, indeed, avoid 
being sacked, but his passing was er- 
ratic and often predictable, much to the 
joy of the alert Cowboy defense. 

The first half was interesting primarily 
for the exceptionally savage line play 
by both teams. The Vikings double- 
teamed All-Pro Tackle Bob Lilly but he 
still managed to split his blockers often 
enough to make tackles at the line of 
scrimmage, and the attention paid Lilly 
made life easier for the other three de- 
fensive linemen, who along with Lilly 
contained the Viking running game. 

The first Dallas score was set up by a 
thumping tackle by End Larry Cole, 
which jarred the ball loose from Dave 
Osborn, Minnesota's starting fullback. 
Jethro Pugh recovered for the Cowboys 
on the Minnesota 36-yard line and, fol- 
lowing a Roger Staubach scramble to 
the 19, Mike Clark kicked a 26-yard 
field goal. 


that much darker for the Browns. By 
this time the Dolphins were home in 
M iami, watching on TV, and U nitas gave 
them a refresher course on what he is 
all about. On the second Colt possession, 
following the first of Bubba's blocked 
field goals, Unitas took his team 93 yards 
in 17 plays. The drive ate up eight min- 
utes before Nottingham, who gained 92 
yards in 23 carries overall, plowed across 
from the one. 

After the first of two Rick Volk in- 
terceptions, Nottingham darted seven 
yards for the second Baltimore touch- 
down, and two Jim O'Brien field goals 
wound up the scoring for the Colts. 

Curtis had said before the game, 
"We're just pure team. When it'sallover, 
and if we played well, you’re not able 
to pick out any one man and say he's 
responsible.” 

Yepremian aside for the moment, the 
same could be said for the Dolphins, 
and on Sunday two pure teams ought 
to produce pure mayhem. In the past 
two years they've played four times, and 
each has won twice. Heck, the game 
won’t be just for the AFC title, it’s for 
the championship of the block. 


The Minnesota equivalent of Lilly 
is Alan Page, who dropped Staubach 
for a safety in the fourth quarter. At 
6' 4", 245, Page is an inch shorter 
and 10 pounds lighter than Lilly, but 
he may be the quickest defensive tack- 
le in the NFL. Dallas Guard John Ni- 
land, who is about Page’s size, had 
most of the responsibility for him and 
he prepared himself for the chore by 
deliberately losing five pounds in the 
week preceding the game. 

"I’m probably a little stronger than 
Page," Niland said after the game, his 
nose marked by the badge of the of- 
fensive lineman, an angry red abrasion 
across the bridge where the edge of the 
helmet hits during head-on blocks. "1 
knew he couldn't overpower me, so I 
worked on my quickness.” 

Niland is squarely built, with a power- 
ful torso and thickly muscled arms, and 
there arc few tackles with the pure 
strength to run over him. “I’m lucky in 
having Bob Lilly to work with, too,” 
he went on. "Lilly and Bill Gregory are 
very quick, much like Page. Of course, 
I didn’t blank Page out, no one can do 
that. But I'm satisfied.” 

continued 
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PLAYOFFS onlinurd 


All the Dallasoffensixe linemen played 
well and they, too, have reason to be sat- 
isfied, but Rayfield Wright, a five-year 
veteran from Fort Valley (Ga.) State, 
did an especially commendable job on 
Carl Eller, the Vikings' All-Pro defensive 
end. Staubach, playing what may have 
been the best pressure game of his ca- 
reer, generally had enough time to get 
off his passes — he completed 10 of 14 
and had no interceptions. 

As usual. Head Coach Tom Landry 
sent in the Dallas plays via his shuttling 
tight ends, Billy Truax and Mike Dit- 
ka. And as usual, Staubach had the op- 
tion of changing the play at the line of 
scrimmage if he so wished. "I only called 
one audible all afternoon," he said. 
"They play a pretty standard defense 
and there was no need to make any 
changes at the line. We knew we couldn't 
throw long into their zone, so we looked 
for the short passes and ran inside." 

At the end of the first half the score 
was 6-3 Dallas, although the Vikings 
had the better of the statistics, with 151 
yards total offense to 67 for the Cow- 
boys. The second Dallas field goal fol- 
lowed an interception by Corner Line- 
backer Chuck Howley. Lee had drifted 
back, intending to loft a screen pass to 
Osborn, but Howley diagnosed the play 
and caught the ball on the Dallas 37, re- 
turning it 26 yards before being run down 
from behind by Osborn. Three plays lat- 
er Clark kicked a 44-yarder. 

Early in the third period Lee was in- 
tercepted again. This time he was try- 
ing to throw deep to Bob Grim, the 
team's most effective receiver during the 
regular season, but unfortunately Lee 
telegraphed his punch. 

Cliff Harris, a second-year free safety 
from Ouachita Baptist University — of 
Arkadelphia, Ark., of course — anticipat- 
ed the pass perfectly. "Lee sometimes 
pumps in the direction he's going to 
throw and he did it this time,” Harris 
said. "The ball was a little underthrown 
and I just cut in front of Grim to make 
the interception." 

Harris ran the ball from the Minne- 
sota 43-yard line to the 13, and from 
there the Cowboys scored in one play, 
a beautiful effort past Page by Running 
Back Duane Thomas. 

Thomas, who holds the league rec- 
ord for taciturnity, had nothing to say 
about the play after the game, but Ni- 
land, who blocked Page, explained it. 
"Thomas reads my block," he said. "I 


just take Page in the direction he wants 
to go. This time Page was taking an out- 
side rush and I kept contact with him 
to keep him going outside. Duane cut 
back toward the middle and the other 
blocks held up and that was it." 

The second Dallas touchdown con- 
cluded the only real Cowboy drive. It 
was set up by a Charlie Waters return 
of a flat-trajectory punt by Lee. Waters 
caught the ball on the Dallas 24 before 
the Viking defenders could get downfield 
and returned it to the Dallas 48. 

The key play in the drive came on 
third and 15 from the Dallas 43. Stau- 
bach had heretofore confined his pass- 
ing to screens and quick sideline pat- 
terns, but this time he went to Lance 
Alworth for 30 yards and a first down 
on the Minnesota 27. Alworth was un- 
covered in a wide gap in the Minnesota 
zone; Linebacker Wally Hilgcnbcrg did 
not drop back far enough and Safety 
Ed Sharockman was playing too deep. 

A few plays later, with the ball on 
the nine-yard line, Staubach dropped 
back to pass, moved sharply to his left 
to avoid a tackier, then paused for a mo- 
ment to watch Bob Hayes put two 
strong fakes on Sharockman, the sec- 
ond leaving Hayes wide open deep in 
the corner of the end zone, where he 
caught the pass for the score. It was Stau- 
bach's ability to run out of trouble and 
thus give his receivers maneuvering time 
that made the play a success. 

The touchdown made the score 20-3, 
and many of the Viking fans began leav- 
ing for a delayed Christmas dinner. 
Grant put Cuozzo, a drop-back passer, 
into the game in the fourth period and, 
throwing on nearly every down, he 
moved the Vikings better than Lee had, 
but the Dallas defense was concentrating 
on shutting off the long gainers and many 
of Cuozzo's completions were gimmes 
over the middle. He finally got a touch- 
down on a six-yard pass to his tight 
end, Slu Voigt, but only a little over 
two minutes were left to play. An in- 
terception by Middle Linebacker Lee 
Roy Jordan had stopped an earlier threat 
and an interception by veteran Comer- 
back Herb Adderley thwarted the last 
Viking drive just two seconds before the 
game ended. Adderley went high in the 
air to pick off the pop fly, ran upheld 
briefly, then headed for the sideline, stop- 
ping the clock. 

“Man, I wasn't about to try to run 
that one back a long way," he said 


later, grinning. "Suppose I get tackled 
and hurt? We got a lot of football to 
play yet.” 

In San Francisco the next day the 
49ers were also grinning, for the Wash- 
ington Redskins finally acted their age, 
which is considerable. They did the best 
they could and gave the 49ers a hard 
time but, like Minnesota, they were gen- 
erous to a fault and they lost 24-20. 

The Redskins took an early lead, with 
Billy Kilmer throwing unlikely passes 
and Jerry Smith, his tight end, making 
unlikely catches and at the half they 
were ahead 10-3. 

George Allen, the Washington coach, 
is a conservative man who sees all kinds 
of virtue in maturity, but apparently age 
must have its fling for he took a gamble 
in the third period. With fourth and inch- 
es to go on the San Francisco ll-yard 
line and the Redskins still ahead 10-3, a 
field goal would have put the 49ers 
against the wall. But Allen went for the 
first down. When the play, a run by 
Larry Brown, lost two yards, 49er Quar- 
terback John Brodie drew deeply at the 
new breath of life and went to work. 

Two runs picked up nine yards, and 
when the Redskins converged on Ken 
Willard on the third-and-one play Bro- 
die threw a long pass to Gene Wash- 
ington, who cradled it in at the Red- 
skin 40-yard line and went the rest of 
the way in lonely splendor. 

Except for that pass, Brodie was dis- 
pleased with himself. "It was the only 
good one I threw all day,” he said in 
the dressing room. "I was surprised that 
they had single coverage on Gene.” 

The single coverage was by Pat Fisch- 
er, who made the fatal error of taking a 
step up from his secondary post to try 
to stop Willard only to see Washington 
flash by him. Moments later the 49ers 
were on the loose again, thanks to an in- 
terception by Roscy Taylor. This time 
Brodie hooked up with Bob Windsor 
on a two-yard scoring pass, and San 
Francisco had the lead for good. 

Despite the win, it was not an im- 
pressive performance by the 49ers. In- 
deed, Herb Adderley was probably right : 
the Cowboys will have more football 
games to play in the next three weeks 
than the 49ers. end 

In game's two most critical moments, 49ers 
stop Larry Brown short of first down and a 
few plays later tie score at 10-10 on a 70-yard 
touchdown pass to Gene Washington (inset). 
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WHATCHA DOIN’, BROTHER BRUIN? 


Appalled by the recent transformation of their favorite fanged beasts into pacifist Teddy bears, Boston hockey 
fans see ruin ahead. But the funny thing is these good little bears are winning, too by MARK MULVOY 


F rom the talk in Boston watering 
spots such as the 99 Club, the Iron 
Horse and the Tam O'Shanter, one 
would think the Bruins are playing like 
the Marblehead Midgets and that Bob- 
by Orr, Phil Esposito, Derek Sanderson 
and friends ought to be arrested for im- 
personating hockey players. One of the 
city’s fickle alarmists calls the Bruins 
“our new failure symbol for the win- 
ter." What? “We've got Jim Plunkett 
and the Patriots headed for the Super 
Bowl someday,” the man explains, “and 
we’ve got the Celtics back on top again. 
So that leaves the Bruins. What’s hap- 
pened to the Bruins?” 

Indeed, people are asking that very 
question all over town. They want to 
know why Orr doesn’t rush the puck 
all night the way he did before he be- 
came a millionaire, why Esposito has 
not yet scored his 76 goals, why San- 
derson has become tamer than Mickey 
Mouse and why all the Bruins are lob- 
bying for the Lady Byng Trophy. Last 

Orr, the richest Bruin, seldom rushes now. 



week even the club’s management got 
into the alarm act. “We’re in trouble, 
deep trouble," said General Manager 
Milt Schmidt, “and we’d better snap 
out of it fast— or else.” 

Deep trouble? If deep trouble for the 
Bruins meant losing one of their last 18 
games, if deep trouble meant being a 
tad out of first place with two games in 
hand; then, yes, the Bruins definitely 
were in deep trouble. “I’d love to have 
such trouble,” said Buffalo’s Punch 
Imlach, offering his condolences to 
Schmidt. Nevertheless, there is a feel- 
ing, even among the players, that there 
are a few things wrong with the Bruins, 
and that unless they resolve to correct 
them in the New Year their dreams of 
a Stanley Cup may vanish once again. 

For one, the lordly Bruins treat most 
of their games against expansion teams 
with the casual disdain of an Ali fight- 
ing a Mathis. “If we do think like that 
in some games, we shouldn’t be here,” 
says Bobby Orr, "but I guess we do. 
It's mental, that’s all. How can you pos- 
sibly get yourself mentally motivated 78 
times a year? No way. A lot of nights 
only three or four of our guys really are 
up for a game. Thank goodness we have 
so much talent on this team that any 
three or four players can carry us some 
nights.” Twice recently this approach 
has backfired on the Bruins, however, 
as both Pittsburgh and Buffalo rallied 
from two-goal deficits to earn ties. “In 
keeping with the spirit of the Christmas 
season, my guys tried to be charitable,” 
said Boston Coach Tom Johnson after 
last week’s 4-4 tie with Buffalo. "Some- 
day they’ll learn — I hope.” 

What is worse, the image of the Bru- 
ins as a big, bad, bowl-’em-over team 
has gone into hibernation. "We don’t 
even breathe on the other guys any- 
more,” complains Milt Schmidt. It is 
the shameful truth that one night this 
season the Bruins played an entire game 
without taking a single penalty. 

Sanderson, a man unspoiled by mod- 
esty in victory or defeat, blames himself 
for the Bruins' abrupt turn away from 


a more violent style of hockey. “I’m usu- 
ally on the ice sometime during the first 
three minutes of play,” he says, “and I 
can set the tempo for the entire night. 
If I start things off properly by fore- 
checking someone and knocking him 
down hard, then the other guys on the 
club take the cue and charge out look- 
ing for bodies to hit. But if I come out 
and flutter around and don’t go near a 
soul, well, it becomes contagious. Isn’t 
that right, Phil?” 

Esposito shrugs. “Let’s face it, Phil,” 
Sanderson says. “I didn’t start checking 
aggressively until a few games ago, did 
I? Be honest.” 

“O.K.,” Esposito says, “you're right. 
You began to play your game again the 
night we took the Rangers in Boston.” 

“Right.” 

Not coincidentally, that New York 
game was easily the best 60 minutes of 
hockey Boston has played all season. 
“There was never a question of being 
up or down,” according to Orr. “We 
had to win, that’s all.” The Rangers 
had skated into Boston Garden with a 
five-point lead over the Bruins. "If they 
beat us at home,” Esposito said, “we 
might not see them again until April.” 
For added incentive, the Bruins were 
smarting over some printed remarks at- 
tributed to a few of the Rangers. “We 
learned, and they’ll have to learn, that 
you don’t win games by yapping,” Es- 
posito said. “It’s best to zip the lip.” 

Boston dominated play from the open- 
ing faceoff. If the Bruins did not have 
the puck, they knocked down a Ranger 
or two and got it. When they had it, 
they fired away at Ed Giacomin, and 
later Gilles Villemure, like kids who had 
paid a dime for 10 minutes of target prac- 
tice. The final score was 8-1, but the con- 
test was not that close. 

“My best game,” Sanderson said. “I 
don’t think I missed a check all night.” 
Orr said, “When we hit and check like 
that, we always score a lot of goals — 
and always win the game. Why we don’t 
do it all the time, I don’t know." After 
the game, though, the Bruins declined 
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to gloat. If they had not scored a rather 
fluky third goal, some said, the game 
would have been much closer. O.K., 
7-1. "Reverse psychology,” said Goal- 
tender Gerry Cheevers. "The Rangers 
just had an off night,” Esposito said. 
"They’re a fine hockey team.” 

But once the Rangers left town the 
Bruins immediately returned to their 
strangely docile ways, and last week they 
hardly hit a moving body while beating 
Philadelphia and tying Buffalo. 

Besides the lack of hitting, there has 
been one other noticeable difference be- 
tween this year’s Bruins and the ones 
who clawed through the NHL the past 
few seasons. Orr, always an offensive- 
minded defenseman, has become so de- 
fense conscious these days that he rush- 
es the puck with disturbing infrequency. 
Against Buffalo, for instance, he made 
exactly two rink-long dashes. Goalie 
Dave Dryden stymied him with two mar- 
velous saves on the first rush, stopping 
the first shot and the rebound as well, 
but the goalpost stymied him on the sec- 
ond in the final minute of play, just 
when it appeared he would win the game 
for the Bruins. "I have not been or- 
dered to cut down on my rushes,” Orr 
said. "We have a lot of players who are 
quite capable of taking the puck up ice 
themselves. And they should do it.” 

Orr’s strict attention to his defensive 
duties has made the Bruins a better de- 
fensive team; they are giving up fewer 
goals than last year. Still, some of the 
paying spectators do not appreciate the 
new Orr. "People think you’re a bum 
because you don’t rush the puck all the 
time,” he says. 

Spectators also have taunted Orr 
about the five-year, $1 million contract 
he signed before the start of this sea- 
son. "They yell down and say I should 
give some of the money back,” Orr says, 
laughing. "No, it doesn’t bother me. 
It’s maturity, I guess.” 

Despite his concentration on defense, 
enough of the old Orr has come through 
to keep him high in the scoring stand- 
ings, while Esposito, as usual, leads the 
league, running near the pace he set a 
year ago when he had his record 76 
goals, plus 76 assists. 

All of which has left Hub fans badly 
confused. Peace? It’s horrible. ind 



Sanderson, the hairiest, confesses that h/s un- 
toward nonviolence has not helped the team. 


SWEATING THROUGH THE DREADS 


Maryland was going to be the best this and the biggest that, but what it came up as was a victim of foot-in-mouth 
disease. For a while the case looked fatal, but then Lefty Driese/I spoke even louder by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 



Organizing the attack. Maryland's embattled and often double-teamed Tom McMI/len directs the play and. for a change, the pressure elsewhere. 


W hat can be said about a sophomore 
basketball team that died? Well, al- 
most died, it being much too early to 
inter players so lately out of swaddling 
clothes. To start with, you can say for 
certain that the Maryland Terrapins’ love 
story with the press and the polls is cool- 
ing. The reasons are three: Maryland is 
suffering from the dread overpromotion 
pox, the dread press-release measles and 
the dread bighead mumps. The young 
Terrapins, and in particular Tom Mc- 
Millen, have been praised, pampered and 
publicized so much by their loquacious 
coaching staff— Charles G. (Lefty) Drie- 
sell and his trusty sidekick, George (The 
Rave) Raveling — that they were in real 


danger of becoming the most overrated 
team since Wayne and Shuster. 

But even Driesell began to taste saw- 
dust when, despite its 6-1 record, his 
team came on looking lethargic, ram- 
shackle and very human. Following a 
shoddy 73-60 victory over Loyola of Bal- 
timore, the coach could stand it no long- 
er. Instead of talking about his Terps, 
Lefty decided to talk to them. “Turrble, 
turrble. Yew censored gahs are actin’ 
lak a bunch of censored prima donnas 
and Ah tell yew whut,” he screamed at 
them in- the locker room. “Yew maht 
not go on home for Christmas. Ah have 
had bad personnel and bad defense and 
bad shooters in mah day, but Ah have 



Making some point, The Chief hits the floor. 
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never coached a bunch of pussy cats 
who don't hustle lak yew gahs. Yew are 
the most selfish censored individual gahs 
Ah ever saw and if yew don’t git straight 
yew gonna git the livin’ dog-censored 
kicked out of yew. Ah mean yew gahs 
are in for a long-censored season!" 

It was masterful, vintage Driesell — 
carefully staged, orated in tones that 
would compete with the noise of a pass- 
ing elephant herd — and it may have 
helped some to cure the Terps of the 
Dreads. Two nights later in Hampton, 
Va., Driesell watched as Maryland put 
together its best and most balanced ef- 
fort while appearing as awesome as its 
headlines in a 102-79 rout of Holy Cross. 

Luckily for his sweet young things, 
in addition to talking his team into prom- 
inence, Driesell scheduled them there, 
too. In the early going Maryland has 
faced more dogs than June Lockhart en- 
countered on her trek through the Lass- 
ie series. There is a neat theory working 
here. It concerns employment security. 

"Everybody talks about our easy non- 
conference schedule,” says Raveling, 
"but check the post office. All the guys 
who had the tough early schedules are 
out now delivering the holiday mail. 
Check John Wooden. He's a great coach, 
but if he played toughies in December 
he might be runnin* the mouse machine 
out in Anaheim.” 

Indeed, the UCLA coach has already 
been criticized in Los Angeles for his De- 
cember schedule, but in contrast to 
UCLAOTE (Driesell sometimes refers 
to Maryland as "the UCLA of the East") 
the real UCLA has won all its easy games 
convincingly. Maryland has gasped 
through its breathers. Still, if Driesell 
had not tipped his hand by playing Vir- 
ginia so early, he would be undefeated, 
ranked third in the polls and fooling ev- 
erybody, which says something about 
hoopla over hoop play. 

Driesell himself is nobody's fool. A 
roughhewn, hard-sell coach from the 
Virginia docks, he has always hidden 
his basically sweet nature from the pub- 
lic. During nine years at Davidson his 
teams won 20 or more games six times 
and reached the finals of the NCAA's 
East Regional twice, losing to North Car- 
olina on both occasions. When he could 
not beat the ACC he joined it. At Mary- 
land he has fashioned a Tammany Hall 
of a basketball machine in all aspects 
of organization, right down to the pur- 
chase by his staff of coordinated suits 


from Georgetown's elegant men's shop. 
Britches. The Maryland coaches even 
shoot their cuffs in unison. One of his 
fine sophomores, Len Elmore, charac- 
terizes Driesell well. "He’s the flimflam 
man," says Elmore. “It’s a confidence 
game with Lefty, but you buy it be- 
cause he’s honest about it, and true." 

Driesell has struggled just above .500 
for two years at Maryland while packing 
in the crowds with his stompin', V signs 
and dramatic entrances to the tune of 
Hail to the Chief. Also, he has been work- 
ing hard at getting the players needed to 
contest for a national championship. 

His biggest catch, of course, is Mc- 
Millcn, the 6' II* honor student who 
set scoring records at Mansfield (Pa.) 
High right up to the time his uniform 
was retired into the Basketball Hall of 
Fame. It may be no exaggeration to say 
McMillcn is the finest shooter of his 
size to ever play the game, but his in- 
troduction to the big time was a di- 
saster at Virginia — the Cavaliers mor- 
tified McMillen by holding him to one 
field goal while beating Maryland 78-57. 
Raveling went so far as to call that night 
"my most humiliating experience in 
sports"; Dricscll's pride was so hurt, says 
one Maryland man, that "for the first 
time Lefty doubted his ability as a 
coach." 

McMillen's cotton touch has served 
him well on other occasions, enabling 
him to score over 30 points in three 
games while averaging a remarkable 
70% from the floor. But the frustration 
at Charlottesville was to be repeated. 
Against Loyola in one of the most in- 
triguing matchups of the season, this 
dark-haired, pink-cheeked member of 
the President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness went head to head with a 31-year- 
old ex-convict named Ed Butler, who 
proceeded to strip him bare. It was a 
case of assault and battery, with Mc- 
Millen ending up with nothing but his 
shorts and one basket. 

The confusion at College Park has 
been due to a combination of things, in- 
experience being paramount among 
them. Simply put, the Terps are in deep 
trouble when they cannot get the ball 
to McMillen. In the Virginia and Loy- 
ola games, the tall youngster did not 
move around enough to free himself for 
openings. A more serious deficiency is 
in the backcourt where — as one observer 
points out — Maryland has the most be- 
leaguered guards since Attica. 


Junior Howard White is a playground 
artist, unconditioned to leadership. 
Sophomores Jap Trimble, through in- 
jury, and Rich Porac, through unstead- 
iness, have not succeeded yet. As a re- 
sult, the Maryland fast break usually 
breaks down fast. Junior Jim O'Brien, 
though 6' 7", sometimes has had to take 
his good jump shot and Bozo the Clown 
haircut to the backcourt to help out. 
While all of this has been goingon, Mary- 
land's best ballplayer has been lightly 
regarded Bob Bodcll, whose good de- 
fense the Terps are going to need all 
year. Bodell's timely steals probably 
saved Maryland from another embar- 
rassing loss, this time to Canisius. 

Coach Driesell does have some out- 
standing guards around, but one is in 
street clothes (Assistant Coach Jim Ma- 
loney. a star at Niagara in the '50s) and 
the other two play for the freshmen. De- 
spite the wealth of tall men that Mary- 
land has recruited, 5' 10" freshman Billy 
Hahn could turn out to be the most im- 
portant find of all. 

"We may have expected too much of 
these gahs," Driesell drawled last w'eek. 
"But thet's mah fault. Our ratings ain't 
gonna be no bunch of baloney when 
Ah find the raht combination.” 

That will take time, naturally, but even 
Driesell admits that he needs more than 
time to straighten out his defense. With 
some combination of McMillen, 6' 9" 
Elmore and 7-foot Mark Cartwright, still 
another sophomore, in the lineup at all 
times, the Terps are woefully slow. Al- 
though he is embarrassed to use it so 
often, a "high rise” zone defense has 
bailed Driesell out of trouble a few times 
already when quicker teams have made 
the Terps look like turtles. 

Undaunted by the early disappoint- 
ments, McMillen acknowledges that his 
biggest adjustment has been "learning 
to play without a 30-point lead." Many 
of the Maryland youngsters had never 
lost a game before that fateful night in 
Charlottesville; they did not know how' 
to react. Now they know, and the Terps 
soon should be representative enough. 

"Ain’t gonna be nobody shove mah 
players around. OP Lefty’ll teach 'em,” 
says Driesell with defiance. "We weren't 
prepared at Virginia. No mo' flukes. We 
gonna grow up fast. We got the ingre- 
dients." Clearly, OP Lefty is not quite 
ready to admit that too much promotion 
means sometimes having to say you are 
sorry. end 
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BLUES IN THE NIGHT 
FOR THE ACES 


Italy's celebrated Blue Team comes out of retirement to overwhelm the 
world champions— and everybody else, too by ROBERT CANTWELL 


S ix debonair Italians, age 44 to 59, 
threaded their way past the 756 slot 
machines in the lobby of the Las Vegas 
Hilton, bound for what was described 
as I ) the bridge Match of the Century 
and 2) the most ambitious attempt thus 
far to make bridge a popular spectator 
sport in the U.S. As for the first item: 
anybody who mentions Italians and 
bridge in the same sentence automat- 
ically refers to the Blue Team, Squadra 
Azzura, winner of 1 2 world bridge cham- 
pionships and the best bridge-playing 
lineup of all time. They looked the part- 
six suave cardsharps, six masters seek- 
ing new worlds to conquer, six char- 
acters in search of an audience. 

If anybody could make a bridge match 
something that people would pay mon- 
ey to see, these legendary stars were the 
ones to do it. Not as much could be 
said for their opponents, the Aces, for- 
merly the Dallas Aces, twice world cham- 
pions since the Blue Team retired un- 
defeated in 1969. Introduced from the 
stage of a small theater off the cavern- 
ous Hilton lobby, the Aces appeared to 
be a handsome group of earnest young 
intellectuals— they range in age from 30 
to 39 — rather than professional card- 
players. Whereas any of the Italians 
could have taken a place behind a Las 
Vegas gaming table without arousing 
questions from anyone, you could imag- 
ine the Aces teaching freshman English 
easier than dealing blackjack. This was 
the first meeting of the Blue Team and 
the Aces, the Italians coming out of re- 
tirement for a chance at $30,000 in prize 
money, and the Aces determined to re- 
fute the suggestion that their two world 
championships were achieved only be- 
cause the Blue Team was not playing 
when they won them. 

Hence the Match of the Century no- 
tion, a small overstatement but permis- 
sible. It began at 8:30 on a cold De- 


cember night and, as to its promise as a 
spectator sport, the beginning was rath- 
er inauspicious. Four Italians and four 
Americans disappeared down a hundred 
yards of hotel hallway to Conference 
Room G (marked closed room) and 
Conference Room E (open room) in 
the hotel's Convention Center. (The two 
remaining pairs waited restlessly in the 
theater for their turns to play,) Between 
Rooms E and G was another marked 
no admission. It was the control room. 
Inside, although you could not sec her, 
a young woman named Marion Shane 
dealt decks of cards into hands of 13 
cards each. These she placed in four 
small receptacles, labeled North, East, 
South and West, to be played in the 


Blue Team partners at play — Pabis Tied in smoky 

closed room, and then placed identical 
cards in similar boards to be played in 
the open room after each closed-room 
hand had been completed. 

In the first hand in the closed room, 
Pietro Forquct of the Blue Team, sitting 
North, held the queen, 6, 5 and deuce 
of spades; the 10, 4 and 3 of hearts; the 
jack of diamonds; the ace, 10, 9, 5 and 
4 of clubs. He passed. (One of the sat- 
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concentration and the urbane, skeptical d'Alelio. 


isfactions of watching great bridge play- 
ers is that sometimes they do what you 
would do.) Forquct is 46, one of the orig- 
inal members of the Blue Team when it 
began its astounding record in 1956. Now 
he is a banker in Naples and enjoys lei- 
surely working hours. He has a distant 
amiability, as though contemplating v\ ith 
pleasure something he secs just over the 
heads of the people around him. You 
do not have to be an expert to know 
you should never play cards with him. 

On Forquet's left, sitting East, was 
the Aces’ James Jacoby, son of the pi- 
oneer bridge and poker expert. He held 
the ace, king and 3 of spades; the king 
of hearts; the queen, 9. 6, 5. 4 and deuce 
of diamonds; the jack, 6 and deuce of 
clubs. He bid one diamond. Jacoby is a 
direct, candid individual who lives with 
his wife and daughter in a Dallas sub- 
urb. He was an English major at Notre 
Dame, taught high school briefly and 
studied law before becoming a bridge 
player by trade. 

South was Benito Garozzo, 42, now 
a prosperous jeweler with a shop across 
the street front the American Embassy 
in Rome, where he advertises discounts 
to bridge players. He has bushy black 
hair, large, thick-rimmed spectacles that 
conceal any facial expression and he 
plays cards with an intense concentration 
that a spectator might consider out of 
proportion to the issues involved, if it 
were not that Garozzo is considered 
by many to be the best bridge player 
on earth. He held the jack, 10 and 4 
of spades; the ace, 9, 8, 6, 5 and 


deuce of hearts; the 10, 7 and 3 of di- 
amonds; the 8 of clubs. He bid one 

heart. 

West was Robert Wolff, a tall, calm, 
round-faced, articulate gentleman, a for- 
mer teacher of English, married, one 
child, and capable of facing with de- 
tachment the odds against the Aces, 
which were quoted in Las Vegas at 8 to 
5. Both Wolff and Jacoby are without 
vanity about their records. They relate 
with amusement how they were once 
beaten by a pair of Sports Illustratfd 
editors. Jack Olsen and Ray Cave (SI, 
Nov. 14, 1966) in a S20.000 rubber bridge 
tournament. Well, with some amuse- 
ment. They were not cavalier about the 
outcome of the Match of the Century, 
but they were not in a frenzy about it, 
either. In the past the Aces always put 
in two weeks of intensive training be- 
fore a match, but this time — because they 
already had won the right to represent 
the U.S. at the World Team Olympiad 
next spring — Ira Corn, the organizer of 
the Aces, decided this would not be nec- 
essary. Also in the past, the Aces had 
lived on salaries paid by Com, an as- 


tute and ambitious Dallas industrialist, 
but last summer Corn decided that they 
had progressed in skill and reputation 
to the point where they could finance 
themselves with exhibitions, teaching, 
writing, bridge cruises and the other ex- 
pedients by which bridge masters make 
their livings. Now in the closed room 
on the first hand, Wolff held the 9, 8 
and 7 of spades; the queen, jack and 7 
of hearts; the ace, king and 8 of di- 
amonds; the king, queen, 7 and 3 of 
clubs. He bid two clubs, and the second 
time around won the contract with three 
no trump. The Aces made five, for a 
score of 460. 

It was now 8:55. In the theater a large 
screen on one side of the stage lit up in 
shimmering reds, yellows and blacks, 
showing the distribution of the cards, 
what the sequence of bidding had been 
in the closed room and the result there. 
Simultaneously, on the other side of the 
stage, a big, closed-circuit TV screen 
came to life, revealing the players in the 
open room pondering their cards. At 
this point there was no doubt about spec- 
tator interest: the game looked good. 

ronliruted 



Forquet, the icy banker, is paired with happy Garozzo. who is possibly the world's best. 
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BRIDGE mini mini 


On the TV screen Robert Goldman of 
the Aces was North, playing the hand 
that Forquet had played in the closed 
room. Goldman is 32, a computer ex- 
pert from Drexel Institute in Philadel- 
phia. On his left was the masterful actor 
of the Blue Team, Giorgio Belladonna, 
a natural comedian with round, beaming 
features, a small mustache and an en- 
gagingly sincere courtliness. You felt that 
Belladonna could make the open room 
interesting even if he had not been play- 
ing cards, what with his wide range of 
shoulder-lifting, hands-spreading ges- 
tures that added a picturesque effect to 
his flawless broken English. 

South for the Aces was Michael Law- 
rence, aged 30, tall, thin, pale, reserved, 
a writer, the son of a Forest Service law- 
yer whose duties include prosecution of 
despoilers of the national domain. On 
his left, as West, was another accom- 
plished Italian scene stealer, Walter 
Avarelli, a judge, square-jawed and 
stocky, a tireless sightseer and visitor to 
monuments (Caesars Palace?) on the 
Blue Team's travels. 

The bidding followed that of the closed 
room, except that Avarelli jumped to 
three no trump the first time around. 
On the TV screen you could see Gold- 
man play his opening lead, though you 
could not sec what it was, and an an- 
nouncer said, “Heart three." The shad- 
ow of an invisible hand reached across 
the screen on the other side of the stage 
and drew a line through the 3 of hearts 
in the diagram of North's hand. Ava- 
relli called for the king from dummy. 
“Heart king,” said the voice, and a black 
line went through the king. "This is go- 
ing to be an easy 1 1 tricks," said one of 
the two commentators seated in the dark- 
ness of the stage, but it was an easy 12, 
Avarelli and Belladonna scoring 490 in 
the open room for a margin of 30 points. 
Translated into international match 
points, commonly referred to as IMPs, 
that gave the Blue Team a onc-IMP lead 
on the first hand. 

And what about spectator interest, 
with 20 hands like that for each ses- 
sion in a seven-session match? Through 
five days, 28 hours of play and a 
total of 140 boards? "Bridge is the great- 
est game in the world," says Ira Corn 
in his role of drumbeater. “It is the sub- 
tlest, the most intellectual, the fastest, 
and it makes the greatest demands on 
its players. It can be a fascinating 
game to watch, as fascinating to the 
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40 million bridge players in the coun- 
try as golf is to the millions who watch 
it on television.” 

For the splendor of the Match of the 
Century, Corn packed his massive frame 
into evening clothes, the lacy pleats of 
his dress shirt giving him something of 
the appearance of a ruddy-cheeked Eliz- 
abethan nobleman wearing a ruff. Ev- 
erybody present was familiar with the 
story of Corn and the Aces: how he put 
the team together with the aid of a com- 
puter, a lot of money — about S500.000, 
plus an annual budget, until this year, 
of SI 00,000— and a love of bridge, for 
the specific purpose of bringing the world 
title to the U.S. But no one could an- 
ticipate his zeal as a salesman of bridge 
as a spectator sport. Corn grew up in a 
Baptist community where cardplaying 
was forbidden, except for rook — "I was 
in college." he says, "before I discovered 
rook and bridge were the same"— and 
he feels that people arc being unjustly 
deprived of a natural pleasure if they can- 
not see bridge masters practicing their 
art. “Millions of people once played 
golf," he roars, “but there were no spec- 
tators to speak of. Today the millions 
who watch golf on TV do not care about 
the right way to play, the proper stance, 
anything like that. They watch someone 
putt, and they know that he wins thou- 
sands of dollars if he makes it. Thai cre- 
ates popular interest!" 

Fcr at least half the Match of the Cen- 
tury, Corn's belief in spectator interest 
seemed justified. A bridge tournament is 
engrossing when it is close. The Aces fin- 
ished the first session leading by six 
IMPs, 35 to 29. That earned them the 
SI, 000 awarded the winning team each 
session. In the second session the Ital- 
ians picked up the SI, 000 with a score 
of 46 to 29. When the third session end- 
ed that night just before midnight, the 
Aces came back, but narrowly, to win 
by a score of 34 to 28, the overall score 
now standing at 103 for the Blues to 98 
for the Aces, a margin of only five points 
after 60 boards. 

The players seen on the TV screen 
(or in the audience when their alter- 
nates were playing) began to seem like 
characters in one episode after another 
of a continuing series. The two Aces 
and the two Italians who joined the ac- 
tion later on contributed further to the 
impression that there was involved a bat- 
tle of types, as well as of teams, young 
scientists vs. old gamblers. The Aces were 


Robert Hamman, 32, once a high-ranked 
chess player, and Paul Soloway, 30, the 
newest member of the Aces, the son of 
a Los Angeles real estate dealer who like- 
wise gave up chess for bridge. The op- 
posite numbers were Camillo Pabis 
Ticci, a slight, bald, inconspicuous civil 
engineer from Florence, the least the- 
atrical figure among the Italians and, as 
it turned out, one of the most effective 
in this match, and Mimmo d'Alelio, aged 
51, square-jawed, handsome, with the 
air of the disillusioned man of the world 
that Adolphe Menjou used to portray 
in the movies. He is so self-contained 
that he never batted an eye when Ann- 
Margrct singled him out to sing to in 
the Hilton's supper club after one of 
the Italian victories. Pitting the Aces 
against such worldly figures as these 
made the match a good show- — so long 
as the score was close. 

But a one-sided bridge match can be 
excruciatingly dull. And after the fourth 
session, when the Blue Team picked up 
53 IMPs to make the score 156 to 124, 
the Match of the Century became a pro- 
longed demonstration of the Blue Team's 
mastery. 

I tended that night, to all practical pur- 
poses, with the Blue lead steadily mount- 
ing, and the open-room scene beginning 
to seem like an episode from a TV se- 
rial repeated over and over: the same ro- 
bust and happy gamblers w inning points 
and the same pale young English pro- 
fessors interminably giving them up. The 
Aces played so slowly a spectator re- 
marked to Ira Corn that they did not real- 
ly seem to be in a card game. "They 
look like jurors in a jury room trying to 
decide whether or not to sentence some- 
body to death," he said. 

"Maybe they are,” said Corn. 

The final score for the match was 338 
for the Blue Team, 254 for the Aces. The 
victory was worth S 1 2,000 to the Italians, 
plus something far more valuable— reas- 
sertion of who ruled the bridge roost. 

And yet another Aces' humiliation fol- 
lowed. In a knockout tournament the 
next week, the Aces were eliminated by 
Charles Goren’s team, while the Italian 
masters collected SI 5,000 for winning. 

"We've got to start over and go back 
to hard work on partnerships," said Ja- 
coby calmly. 

Said Commentator Michael Ledeen, 
"The Aces were playing against a leg- 
end. It affects everybody who plays 
against the Blues." end 
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Part 2 


African Journal 

Miss 

Marys 

Lion 

by Ernest Hemingway 


The scene is southern Kenya in December 1953, where the Hemingways are on safari. Ernest is 
now leading the hunt and has become a quasi-official of the Kenya Game Department, a serious 
responsibility in this time of the Mau Mau uprisings. He has further complicated matters with 
a prophecy that Miss Mary will kill a great rogue lion by "the birthday of the Baby Jesus.” That 
date is near at hand. So is the lion, and this dangerous business has gone on far too long. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


Miss Mary, who meets her lion under less than ideal 
conditions, to the considerable hazard of all. 

G.C., the head Game Ranger for the area, who takes 
Miss Mary to her moment of confrontation. 

Harry Sleole, a Kenya police official with grave con- 
cerns. who is on hand as the shooting begins. 

Ngui, Ernest's gunboarer. who is more of a comrade 
in arms when the time comes to celebrate. 

Charo, Miss Mary's gun bearer, who tries to convince 
her that what has happened has happened. 


l . sat by the fire in an old pair of pajamas from 
Idaho, tucked into a pair of worn mosquito boots 
made in Hong Kong and wearing a warm wool robe 
from Pendleton. Oregon and drank a whisky and 
soda made from a bottle of whisky Mr. Singh had 
given me as a present and boiled water from the 
stream that ran down from the mountain animated 
by a syphon cartridge made in Nairobi. 

“I'm a stranger here." I thought. But the whisky 
said no and it was the time of day for the whisky to 
be right. Whisky can be as right as it can be wrong 
and it said I was not a stranger and I knew it was 
correct at this time of night. Anyway my boots had 
come home because they were made of ostrich hide 
and I remembered the place where 1 had found the 
leather in the bootmaker's in Hong Kong. No it was 
not me who found the leather. It was someone else 
and then I thought about who had found the leath- 
er and about those days and then I thought about 
different women and how they would be in Africa 
and how lucky I had been to have known fine wom- 
en that loved Africa. I had known some really ter- 
rible ones who had only gone there to have been 
there and I had known some true bitches and sev- 
eral alcoholics to whom Africa had just been an- 
other place for more ample bitchery or fuller drunk- 
enness. The bitches only hunted men although they 
shot other animals and the alcoholics blamed their 
rummyhood on the altitude. But they were just as 
drunk at sea level. 

The alcoholics always had some great tragedy 
which had caused them to drink beyond reason but 
all of those I had known before their great trag- 
edies had been rummies then too. The white male 
rummies in Africa were about as boring as the ex- 
ruinmies. With one exception I know no greater 
bore than the former alcoholic. Beside him the im- 
potent man. the former forger, the retired pander- 
er. the reformed card cheat, the ex-chief of police. 


the former Labor Government minister, a former 
noncareer ambassador to a Central American coun- 
try. an aging official of Moral Re- Armament, an in- 
terim French Premier, ex-royalty, a former radio 
political commentator, a retired evangelist, a ded- 
icated big game angler complete with statistics, an 
unfrocked priest or a professional ex-Communist are 
figures of blinding interest and charm. 

I thought of that last former alcoholic I had met 
in Nairobi. He was very hearty and at once asked 
me to have a drink. They hang about bars at crowd- 
ed hours taking up the place that might be oc- 
cupied by an honest drinker and while they sip 
their tomato juice or barley water and nutmeg they 
look at the drinkers with that look of the ex-alco- 
holic which is compounded of Moral Re-Armament, 
crossed with one third marabou stork and a third of 
the curiosity of the fashionable undertaker who is a 
little overdrawn at his bank. 

“Old Hem." my great old friend said. "Dear old 
boy. What are you drinking?" 

"Whatever you are." 

"But this is barley and nutmeg." 

"What I've been needing. Bartender, a barley and 
nutmeg and a double pink gin." 

'I don't think I'd mix them old boy." 

"All right. I'll drink them separately. What do 
you hear from old Stevens?" 

“Bad. Bad. Couldn't be worse. Shaking like a leaf. 
Went down the Tana and got up on an absolutely 
wonderful bull. Two hundred-pounder he said. You 
know it makes them all lie of course." 

"Naturally." 

"Missed the elephant completely at twenty yards. 
He's gone. Doubt if he'll ever go out again." 

"Any word from old Dorch?" 

"He's gone. Doesn't even know who he's with nor 
where. TVagic case. Saw him in Jamaica. He just 
stared at me. Thought I was your brother." 

"Poor old Dorch. Nothing we can do for him?” 

"You might do something for him." 

"I'll think it over. I always liked old Dorch." 

“Gone though. Absolutely extinguished. Doubt if 
he knows whether it's night or day." 

"Well it could be night here and day there if he's 
in Jamaica." 

"Quite. But he's not in Jamaica now. He's back in 
London." 

The barley water and nutmeg came and 1 drank 
it. It had a heady quality but not too full-bodied. 

"It is good. I see your point now." I drank a sip of 
the pink gin. "This cuts those long whiskers on the 
barley. Forgot how they stick in the throat." 

"Are you feeling fit?" my dear old friend asked. 

"Very." 

"You look better than I'd heard." 

"Splendid. Like a fiddler's bitch." 

'Td heard you'd been celebrating a bit." 
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"You mean you heard I was drunk? - ' 

-, No. Just celebrating a bit. The stuff’s a deadly 
poison you know." 

"Who told you?" 

“The headwaiter." 

"That's true. I was in here with young G.C. We 
were celebrating." 

"An anniversary?” 

"No. A recent event. " 

"'Can you tell me?" 

"No." 

"Sorry. 1 didn't mean to be rude." 

"Any word on old Hormones?" 

"He's gone. He won't last three months. He may 
be gone already." 

"We'd have heard. You get the Telegraph don't 
you? The air edition. Old Hormones would have 
been in it if he'd gone." 

“TVue. You're right. It's my favorite paper actu- 
ally. Any number of the oldtimers in it. Boozed 
their lives away." 

"Not completely. I wouldn't say old Hormones 
did nothing but fondle the bottle.” 

“No." he said. "One mustn't be unfair." 

"The Tempest wasn't exactly designed for drunk- 
ards. It weighed seven tons and it landed almost as 
fast as a Spitty flew." 

"Not quite old boy. Not quite." 

"Nowhere near. I was just trying to remind you." 

"Great days." he said. "Great chaps. Surprising 
how they go though now. It is a poison you 
know. It's been proved. Not too late for you to stop 
it old Hem." 

"Actually it's too bloody earlv for me to stop. I 
like it and I get good value from it. What are you hav- 
ing. because I have to run?" 

"The same. Look, no offense, eh?" 

"None." 

"You'll get in touch with me if I can ever be of 
any help?" 

"Absolutely. " 

"That must have been something interesting you 
and that youngster, what's his name. K.G.. were cel- 
ebrating eh?" 

“It was the non-death of an elephant which was 
terrorizing the marble quarries which supply the 
tombstones for Nairobi." 

"That must have been a show’. Could you work 
me in on that type of show? What did the tusks 
go?" 

"Not weighed yet." 

"Go to the Game Department of course on a show 
like that. I'll see them there." 

"I'd hold it up a little. You might have misun- 
derstood me." 

"I see.” he said. "But be careful old boy. See if 
you can work me in." 

"I count on you. Freddie." I said. I paid for the 


drinks and he slipped something into the pocket of 
my jacket. 

“What's that?" 

"Read them. Can't do any harm." 

That was three months ago in the crowded, high- 
pitched. over-pistoled, pleasant noonday crush at 
the bar of The New Stanley and now. sitting by the 
fire, I thought God pity rummies but God please 
save us from the ex-rummy and from all tracts, for 
or against, deliver me. 

I was very happy to have G.C. back in camp and 
so was Mary. He was happy to be back too because 
we had become a family and we always missed 
each other when we were apart. He loved his job 
and believed in it and its importance almost fanat- 
ically. He loved the game and wanted to care for it 
and protect it and that was about all he believed 
in. I think, except a very stem and complicated sys- 
tem of ethics. 

He was a little younger than my oldest son and if 
I had gone to Addis Ababa to spend a year and 
write back in the middle Thirties as I had planned I 
would have known him when he was twelve since 
his liest friend then had been the son of the people 
I was going out to stay with. But I had not gone be- 
cause Mussolini's armies had gone instead and my 
friend that I had been going out to stay with had 
been moved to another diplomatic post and so I 
had missed the chance to know G.C. when he was 
twelve. By the time I met him he had a long, very 
difficult and unrewarding war behind him plus the 
abandonment of a British Protectorate 1 where he 
had made the start of a fine career. He had com- 
manded irregular troops which is. if you are hon- 
est. the least rewarding way there is to make a 
war. If an action is fought perfectly so that you 
have almost no casualties and inflict large losses on 
the enemy it is regarded at Headquarters as an un- 
justified and reprehensible massacre. If you are 
forced to fight under unfavorable conditions and at 
too great odds and win but have a large butcher 
bill the comment is. "He gets too many men killed." 
There is no way for an honest man commanding ir- 
regulars to get into anything but trouble. There is 
some doubt as to whether any truly honest and tal- 
ented soldier can ever hope for anything except to 
be destroyed. 

By the time I met G.C. he was well started in an- 
other career in another British Colony. He was never 
bitter and he did not look back at all. But he was in- 
tolerant of fools and of the British white trash that 
sometimes come out to the Colonies posing as civil 
servants. There are many of these and they must 
be good enough at their specialties or they would 
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Miss Mary’s Lion 

not have been graduated from the dreary educa- 
tional institutions which produce them. But they 
are not much fun to be with after working hours. It 
is best never to attempt to joke and for G.C. this 
was very cramping. He had always joked, as all 
brave men do. and he had been well brought up 
and so knew that bad words are used in the best of 
circles. 

Over spaghetti and wine he told us of how he 
had been reproved by some newly arrived, bespec- 
tacled young bureau master for. having come in 
from a patrol involving shooting with human be- 
ings. using a bad word which might be overheard 
by this young man’s wife. 1 had seen the wife and 
felt that a few sound words of the type G.C. had ut- 
tered if put in practice by her husband might have 
done the marriage no end of good. 

1 explained this to G.C. and Mary gave him a list 
of words which let drop outside of the hearing of 
the husband might cause the wife to question him 
about their meaning and eventually, perhaps, pro- 
duce some laudable action. We pictured the wife 
asking the husband what these strange terms meant 
and his embarrassment as he looked them up in the 
appropriate regulations. All of them were good words 
long hallowed in the language and G.C. was cheered 
at hearing them with Mary's clear diction. 

I hated for G.C. to have to be bored by these peo- 
ple who. if you were to describe them, no one would 
believe. The old Pukka Sahib ones have often been 
described and caricatured. But no one has dealt 
much with these 1984s. I wished Orwell was alive 
and I told G.C. about the last time 1 had seen him 
in Paris in 1945 after the Bulge fight and how he 
had come in what looked something like civilian 
clothes to Room 117 of the Ritz where there was 
still a small arsenal to borrow a pistol because "they" 
were after him. He wanted a small pistol easily con- 
cealed and I found one but warned him that if he 
shot someone with it they probably would die even- 
tually but that there might be a long interval. But a 
pistol was a pistol and he needed this one more as 
a talisman than a weapon I thought. 

He was very gaunt and looked in bad shape and I 
asked him if he would not stay and eat. But he had 
to go. 1 told him 1 could give him a couple of people 
who would look after him if "they" were after him. 
That my characters were familiar with the local 
"theys" and would never bother him nor intrude on 
him. He said no. that the pistol was all he needed. 
We asked about a few mutual friends and he left. I 
sent two characters to pick him up at the door and 
tail him and check if anybody was after him. The 
next day their report was. "Papa, nobody is after 
him. He is a very chic type and knows Paris very 
well. We checked with so and so's brother and he 
says no one pursues him. He is in touch with the Brit- 
ish Embassy but he is not an operative. This is only 


hearsay. Do you want the timetable of his move- 
ments?" 

“No. Did he amuse himself?” 

"Yes, Papa.” 

"I'm happy. We will not worry about him. He has 
the pistol." 

"That worthless pistol." one of the characters 
said. "But you warned him against it. Papa?" 

“Yes. He could have had any pistol he wished." 

"Perhaps he would have been happier if you had 
given him a stinger." 

“No." the other character said. "A stinger is too 
compromising. He was happy with that pistol.” 

We let it go at that. 

G.C. did not sleep well and often would lie awake 
most of the night reading. He had a very good li- 
brary at his house in Kajiado and I had a big duffel 
bag full of books that we had arranged in empty 
boxes in the mess tent as a library. There was an 
excellent bookstore near The New Stanley Hotel in 

Nairobi and another good one down •* 

Whenever I had been in town I bought most of the 
new books that looked worth reading. Reading was 
the best palliative for G.C.'s insomnia. But it was 
no cure and I would often see his light on all night 



happily about a city called London that I knew of 
largely by hearsay and knew concretely only under 
the most abnormal conditions and I was happy to 
let them talk of it. They knew very different parts 
and most of them I did not know at all. So I could lis- 
ten to them talk and think about Paris. That was a 
city that I knew under almost all circumstances. I 
knew it and loved it so well that I never liked to 
talk about it except with people from the old days. 
In the old days we all had our own cafes where we 
went alone and knew no one except the waiters. 
These cafes were secret places and in the old days 
everyone who loved Paris had his own cafe. They 
were better than clubs and you received the mail 
there that you did not wish to have come to your 
flat. Usually you had two or three secret cafes. 
There would be one where you went to work and 
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read the papers. You never gave the address of this 
cafe to anyone and you went there in the morning 
and had a cafe creme and brioche on the terrace 
and then, when they had cleaned the corner where 
your table was. inside and next to the window, 
you worked while the rest of the cafe was being 
cleaned and scrubbed and polished. It was nice 
to have other people working and it helped you to 
work. By the time the clients started to come to 
the cafe you would pay for your half bottle of 
Vichy and go out and walk down the quay to 
where you would have an aperitif and then have 
lunch. There were secret places to have lunch 
and also secret restaurants where people went 
that you knew. 

The best secret restaurants were always discov- 
ered by Mike Ward. He knew Paris and loved her 
better than anyone I knew. As soon as a French- 
man discovered a secret restaurant he would give a 
huge party there to celebrate the secret. Mike and 
I hunted secret places that had one or two good 
small wines and had a good cook, usually a rummy, 
and were making a last effort to make things go be- 
fore having to sell out or go into bankruptcy. We 
did not want any secret restaurants that were be- 
coming successful or going up in the world. That 
was what always happened with Charlie Sweeny's 
secret restaurants. By the time he took you there 
the secret had been so revealed that you had to 
stand in line to get a table. 

But Charlie was very good about secret cafes 
and he had a wonderful security consciousness about 
his own and yours. These were of course our sec- 
ondary or afternoon and early evening cafes. This 
was a time of day when you might want to talk to 
someone and sometimes I wotdd go to his secon- 
dary cafe and sometimes he would come to mine. 
He might say he wished to bring a girl he wanted 
me to meet or I might tell him I would bring a girl. 
The girls always worked. Otherwise they were not 
serious. No one. except fools, kept a girl. You did 
not want her around in the daytime and you did not 
want the problems she brought. If she wanted to 
be your girl and worked then she was serious and 
then she owned the nights when you wanted her 
and you fed her evenings and gave her things when 
she needed them. I never brought many girls to 
show them off to Charlie who always had beautiful 
and docile girls, all of whom worked and all of 
whom were under perfect discipline, because at 
that time my concierge was my girl. 1 had never 
known a young concierge before and it was an in- 
spiring experience. Her greatest asset was that she 
could never go out. not only in society, but at all. 
When I first knew her. as a locatairo. she was in 
love with a trooper in the Garde republicain. He 
was the horsetail-plumed, metal-breastplate, mus- 
tached type and his barracks was not very far away 


in that quarter. He had regular hours for his duty 
and he was a fine figure of a man and whenever 
we met we always addressed each other formally 
as "Monsieur." 

1 was not in love with my concierge hut I was 
very lonely at night at that time and the first time 
she came up the stairs and in through the door, 
which had the key in it, and then up the ladder 
that led to the sort of loft where the bed was be- 
side the window that gave such a lovely view over 
the Cemetery Montparnasse and took off her felt- 
soled shoes and lay on the bed and asked me if I 
loved her 1 answered, loyally. "Naturally." 

"I knew it." she said. "I've known it too long." 

She undressed very quickly and I looked out at 
the moonlight on the cemetery. 

She was clean and fragile out of sturdy but in- 
sufficient nourishment and we paid honor to the 
view which neither saw. 1 had it in my mind how- 
ever and when she said that the last tenant had en- 
tered and we lay and she told me that she could 
never love a member of the Garde republicain truly 
I said that I thought Monsieur was a nice man. I 
said un brave homme et tres gentil. and that he 
must look very well on a horse. But she said that 
she was not a horse and also that there were in- 
conveniences. 

So I was thinking this about Paris while they 
were talking of London and 1 thought that we were 
all brought up differently and it was good luck we 
got on so well and I wished G.C. was not lonely 
nights and that I was too damned lucky to be mar 
ried to somebody as lovely as Mary and that I would 
straighten things out and try to be a really good hus- 
band. 

"You're being awfully silent. General." G.C. said. 
"Are we boring you?" 

"Young people never bore me. I love their care- 
less chatter. It keeps me from feeling old and un- 
wanted.” 

" to you." G.C. said. “What were you think- 

ing about with that semi-profound look? Not brood- 
ing are you or worrying about what the morrow 
will bring?" 

“When I start worrying about what the morrow 
will bring you'll see a light burning in my tent late 
at night." 

“— — to you again. General.” G.C. said. 

"Don't use rough words. G.C.." Mary said. "My 
husband is a delicate and sensitive man and they 
repugn him." 

"I'm glad something repugns him." G.C. said. “I 
love to see the good side of his character." 

"He hides it carefully. What were you thinking 
about, darling?" 

"A trooper in the Garde republicain." 

"You see?" G.C. said. "I always said he had a del- 
icate side. It comes out completely unexpectedly. 


Miss Mary’s Lion 


It's his Proustian side. Tell me was he very at- 
tractive? I try to be broad-minded." 

"Papa and Proust used to live in the same hotel." 
Miss Mary said, "But Papa always claims it was at 
different times." 

"God knows what really went on." G.C. said. He 
was very happy and not at all taut tonight and 
Mary with her wonderful memory for forgetting was 
happy too and without any problems. She could for- 
get in the loveliest and most complete way of any- 
one I ever knew. She could carry a fight overnight 
but at the end of a week she could forget it com- 
pletely and truly. She had a built-in selective mem- 
ory and it was not built entirely in her favor. She 
forgave herself in her memory and she forgave you. 
too. She was a very strange girl and I loved her 
very much. She had. at the moment, only two de- 
fects. She was very short for honest lion hunting 
and she had too good a heart to be a killer and that. 
I had finally decided, made her either flinch or 
squeeze off a little when shooting at an animal. I 
found this attractive and was never exasperated by 
it. But she was exasperated by it because, in her 
head, she understood why we killed and the ne- 
cessity for it and she had come to take pleasure in 
it. after thinking that she never would kill an an- 
imal as beautiful as an impala and would kill only 
ugly and dangerous beasts. In six months of daily 
hunting she had learned to love it. shameful though 
it is basically, and unshameful as it is if done clean- 
ly. but there was something too good in her that 
worked subconsciously and made her pull off the 
target. I loved her for it in the same way that 1 
could not love a woman who could work in the stock- 
yards. or put dogs or cats out of their suffering, or 
destroy horses who had broken their legs at a race- 
course. 

"What was the trooper's name?" G.C. asked. "Al- 
bertine?" 

"No. Monsieur. " 

"He's baffling us. Miss Mary." G.C. said. 

They went on talking about London. So I started 
to think about London, too. and it was not unpleas- 
ant although much too noisy and not normal. I re- 
alized I knew nothing about London and so I start- 
ed to think about Paris and in greater detail than 
before. Actually 1 was worried about Miss Mary's lion 
and so was G.C. and we were just handling it in dif- 
ferent ways. It was always easy enough when it real- 
ly happened. But Mary's lion had been going on for 
a long time and I wanted to get him the hell over 
with. 

In the night I heard the lion roar several times. 
Then I went to sleep and Mwendi was pulling 
on the blanket at the foot of the cot. 

"Chai. Bwana." 

It was very dark outside but someone was build- 


ing up the fire. I woke Mary with her tea but she 
did not feel well. She felt ill and had bad cramps. 

"Do you want to cancel it. honey?" 

"No. I feel just awful. After the tea maybe I'll be 
better." 

"We can scrub it. It might be better to give him 
another day's rest." 

"No. I want to go. But just let me try and feel bet- 
ter if 1 can." 

I went out and washed in the cold water in the 
basin and washed my eyes with boric, dressed and 
went out to the fire. I could see G.C. shaving in 
front of his tent. He finished, dressed and came 
over. 

"Mary feels rocky." I told him. 

"Poor child." 

"She wants to go anyway." 

"Naturally." 

"How'd you sleep?" 

"Well. You?" 

“Very well. What do you think he was doing last 
night?" 

“1 think he was just going walking about. And 
sounding off." 

"He talks a lot. Want to split a bottle of beer?” 

"It won't hurt us." 

I went and got the beer and two glasses and wait- 
ed for Mary. She came out of the tent and walked 
down the path to the latrine tent. She came back 
and then walked down again. 

"How do you feel, honey?" I asked, when she 
came over to the table by the fire with her tea. 
Charo and Ngui were getting the guns and the bin- 
oculars and shell bags out from the tents and tak- 
ing them to the hunting car. 

"I don't feel good at all. Do we have anything for 
it?" 

"Yes. But it makes you feel dopey " 

She was in obvious pain and I could see it com- 
ing back on her again. 

"Honey, we'll lay off him this morning and rest 
him. It's the best thing to do. anyway. You take it 
easy and take care of yourself. G.C. can stay a cou- 
ple of more days anyway." 

G.C. shook his hand, palm down, in negation. But 
Mary did not see him. 

"He's your lion and you take your time and be in 
shape to shoot him and all the time we let him 
alone he will be getting more confident. If we don't 
go out at all this morning it's much better " 

I went over to the car and said we were not 
going out. Then I went and found Keiti by the fire. 
He seemed to know all about it but he was very del- 
icate and polite. 

"Memsahib is sick." 

"I know." 

"Maybe spaghetti. Maybe dysentery." 

"Yes." Keiti said. "I think spaghetti." 



lion would have left our bait if he had been on it 
G.C. and I went out to have a look at the country in 
his Land-Rover. Beasts were accustomed to seeing 
this vehicle and we thought the lion if he saw it 
might not connect it with the hunting car whose sil- 
houette he knew. Many years ago I had discovered, 
or believed I had. that lions have no depth of vision 
and see only in silhouette. I had experimented with 
this, and later gambled on it in photographing wild 
lions at close range in the old days before the Ser- 
engeti was a game reserve and I was convinced 
that it was true. In those days I did not have the re- 
spect for lions that I should and Pop was along to 
back me up if I was wrong. Now I knew much more 
about lions and respected them much more but I 
still thought this was a valid theory. G.C. wanted to 
go in the Land-Rover anyway, so it did not make 
much difference. 

Miss Mary had said that what she wanted was to 
rest and be by herself. I had given her some chlo- 
rodyne in water and she had kept it down. She was 
also going to try some tea again. I wanted to stay 
with her but she hated being ill and if she were 
sick she wanted to be by herself. 

"You and G.C. go. Please go. Mwendi will look 
after me. But don't spook the lion. The only good 
thing about me being this way is that we give him a 
rest." 

I promised her we wouldn't even get out at the 
bait and we started over to the Land-Rover and got 
in with G.C.'s head Game Scout and Ngui in the back. 
The head Game Scout was a tall, handsome, very sol- 
dierly Wakamba with a mustache. He was very good 
at his work and fanatically devoted to G.C. He was 
also devoted to Miss Mary and I always had a strong 
feeling that he thought I was not good enough for 
her. He would like to have seen her married to the 
Governor General at least. Ngui usually tried to look 
as unsmart as possible when he and the head Game 
Scout were together. 

The grass seemed to have doubled in height in 
the night and it was a lovely clear cool morning 
with almost no wind. There seemed to be about 
three sorts of grass and one was a rather weedy 
sort that was growing faster than the others. There 
was more game than ever and we moved along the 
tire tracks as though through a park. 

When we were about opposite where the bait 


had been taken well over to our right we hit the 
tracks of the big lion crossing the tire tracks to go 
into the woods across the dead grass field to our 
left. The tracks were fresh and there was no dew 
on them. Some of the weedy grass was bruised and 
the sap was fresh on the cracked stems. There 
were dry places on the tall grass where he had 
gone in shoulder high. 

"How long ago?" 

"An hour." Ngui said. "Not much more." He looked 
at the head Game Scout who nodded. 

"They are very fresh." he said in English. 

"He stayed out maybe an hour longer. G.C.." I 
said. 

"We're getting him. Papa." G.C. said. "I don't 
think we'll go near the bait. It's all gone now. We'll 
feed him tonight same place.” 

"Good thing Mary doesn't know he crossed here 
in plenty good light." 

"It's the best thing." G.C. said. "We're getting 
ahead of him now." 

"Two more days." 

“You said you could deal with him." 

"We bloody well can. too." 

"Don't be cross. You don't mind me being along 
though?" 

"Let's not talk rot." 

"Let's talk sense then. Suppose Miss Mary hits 
him and he doesn't come. If he comes I grant you 
kill him but you have your wife to think about and 
she has to stand where she is because if she runs 
he'll go for her. This is all fine. You play the heroic 
type and bring him down at your feet. Or he brings 
you down ass over apple cart. Is that the correct 
American expression?" 

"Quite correct. Only now they say 'and then the 
went into the electric fan.'" 

"I'll make a note of that." 

"Be worthless. They'll be saying something else 
the next time you have Americans on your hands. 
People are hired to make up those expressions. 
They're called gag writers." 

"O.K.." G.C. said. "You are my gag writer. Now 
you've entered the electric fan." 

"Thanks." 

"Now," G.C. said. "I'm not the contemplative type. 
I'm the strategic type." 

"The hell you are. You're the emotional instant- 
decision type who's only alive because he shoots 
twice as fast as Wyatt Earp and Doc Holliday com- 
bined." 

The Land-Rover was stopped now under some 
green and yellow trees with tall wide branches and 
in the shade we were both looking across the gray 
of the mud flats, dry now. toward the green of the 
papyrus swamp and the green-brown hills beyond. 

"All right." G.C. said. "There isn’t anything out 
there except just the usuals. So I can shoot faster 
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than you. I'm glad to hear that admitted. But here 
you are the brusque, semi-heroic, outmoded mir- 
acle type who brings them down like the bowmen 
at Crecy. Now suppose Miss Mary hits this lion some- 
where and instead of coming he has a little sense 
and breaks for better cover where you will have to 
go in and dig him out and every one of the mirac- 
ulous shots that you throw after him throws dust 
behind his ass and he makes the island of thick 
cover." 

"You know what I have to do then." 

“Do you like it?" 

"Not even with you." 

"But we do it." 

"I go in with the pump full of buckshot and you 
stay on his most likely exit route and Arap Maina 
on his next and Miss Mary is on the top of a truck 
whether she likes it or not. I go in with Ngui to see 
him for me. if he can see him. before he comes." 

"Do you like it?" 

"I'll buy it." 

"What if all this starts at eighteen hundred hours 
and you have one half an hour light to complete the 
operation?" 

"Do you have to get morbid?" 

"No." G.C. said. "I’m the contemplative type and 
I was only contemplating."’ 

“Let's get him so confident that he'll come out 
anytime." 

"I couldn't agree more fully. Do you think we've 
earned a drink?" 

"Beer." 

"Did you really bring some?" 

I asked Ngui for a bottle. It was wrapped in a 
wet sack and was still cold from the night and we 
sat in the Land-Rover in the shade of the tree and 
drank it out of the bottle and looked off across the 
dried mud flat and then watched the small Tom- 
mies and the black movement of the wildebeest 
and the zebra that looked a gray white in this light 
as they moved out across the flat to the grass on 
the far side and at the end toward the Chyulu hills. 
The hills were a dark blue this morning and looked 
very far away. Turning to look back at the great moun- 
tain it looked very close. It seemed to be just be- 
hind camp and the snow was heavy and bright in 
the sun. 

"We could hunt Miss Mary on stilts." I said. "Then 
she could see him in the tall grass." 

"There's nothing in the Game Laws against it." 

"Or Charo could carry a stepladder such as they 
have in libraries for the higher stacks." 

"That's brilliant." G.C. said. "We'd pad the rungs 
and she could take a rest with the rifle on the rung 
above where she stood." 

'E.H. margin note: "Put in about what happened to the 
man who tried to do it with fires at night." 


"You don't think it would be too immobile?" 

"It'd be up to Charo to make it mobile." 

"It would be a beautiful sight." I said. "We could 
mount an electric fan on it." 

"We could build it in the form of an electric fan," 
G.C. said happily. "But that would probably be con- 
sidered a vehicle and illegal." 

"If we rolled it forward and had Miss Mary keep 
climbing in it like a squirrel would it be illegal?" 

"Anything that rolls is a vehicle." G.C. said ju- 
dicially. 

"I roll slightly when I walk." 

"Then you're a vehicle. I'll run you in and you'll 
get six months and be shipped out of the Colony." 

"We have to be careful. G.C." 

"Care and moderation have been our watchwords, 
haven't they? Any more in that bottle?" 

"We can share the dregs." 

"A pair of dreg sharers out in the blue." 

"The Chulis are blue." 

They were very blue and very beautiful. 

"Chyulus." G.C. corrected. "Tell me what is The 
Wild Blue Yonder that your Air Force has a song 
about?" 

"It is a Challenge to Man." 

"I know a beautiful airline stewardess that is a 
Challenge to Man." 

“She's probably the one they're talking about in 
the song." 

Back in camp we found that Miss Mary was much 
better. But she was weak and she did not feel well 
and it was natural that she should not be in good 
temper. She ivas nearly always in wonderful tem- 
per in Africa and we had not had a fight since Fig 
Tree camp in the Magadi area where I had turned 
on the short-wave radio to listen to the World Se- 
ries and then fallen asleep while listening. This 
was an irritating enough thing to do since we should 
have been sleeping soundly in order to get up rest- 
ed and fresh before daylight to hunt the lion that 
Mary was even then engaged in pursuing instead of 
me lying asleep by a radio which kept Mary awake. 
Someone, undoubtedly me. had smashed the radio 
antenna and we had gone to meet the appointment, 
which the lion had not kept, with a certain amount 
of grimness. Several weeks later I found out how 
the Series came out. That night I had my cot moved 
out of the tent and slept in the open. This was fun. 
But Mary pointed out. quite rightly, that it left her 
in the tent at the mercy of any beast that wandered 
in. We compromised finally I believe, by putting 
my cot outside in a way that blocked the entrance 
of beasts by the front flap of the tent.... 

On this day Mary was angry with me and I knew 
that I could do nothing right to offset all the wrong 
things I had probably done all my life. You did not 
mind or pretended you did not mind at such times 


and after a while you might be re-received into the 
status of a member of the human race. But it was 
best not to be too sure because you might yet be ac- 
cused of those atrocities you had committed against 
a former wife. In some ways these atrocities, on 
which there was a certain difference of opinion, 
but on which Miss Mary had received the autho- 
rized version by the wife, might have been con- 
sidered to have been, in a way. if not expiated at 
least to have come under some statute of limita- 
tions. But this was not so. They were as fresh and 
as alive as though they were in the morning mail if 
there had been a morning mail. They did not fade 
nor pale as the atrocities of the first war did and no 
matter how many times you had been convicted 
and fined for them they were as fresh as the first 
launching of the bayoneted Belgian babies. 

So it was to be one of those days of, "Would you 
mind giving me that book? That happens to be the 
book that I am reading." 

Or, "Do you know that the camp is completely 
out of meat due to your carelessness or incapacity? 
Everyone has complained to me about your thought- 
lessness. We are allowed to have meat to feed the 
boys aren't we. G.C.?" 

Or. "Did you take small envelopes out of this 
box? No?" 

This to be followed by elaborate and obvious in- 
dustry to show that there was someone around this 
camp who was serious and did not take their duties 
lightly or sloppily, frequent trips to the green tent 
at the edge of the fever trees, which, it is true, had 
not been built with possible dysentery in mind but 
had been placed there since it was the nearest 
shade and shelter apart from the clump of trees 
which shaded the camp and the lines. I felt terribly 
that Mary felt ill and I did not blame her for being 
in bad temper but for the moment there was noth- 
ing to do. The best thing was to get out of her sight 
but there is no place to go in Africa at high noon ex- 
cept the shade and so I took a chair in the mess 
tent which, with its heavy fly and the breeze that 
came through, was cool and comfortable. It would 
have been nice to take the road up the slope of the 
mountain to Loitokitok and sit in the back room of 
Mr. Singh's teahouse and saloon and read and lis- 
ten to the sawmill. But that would have been de- 
sertion. 

We had one of those lunches finally where the 
hostess is quietly heroic and wonderful to the guest 
and the husband would be better off eating in the 
lines. The shadow of all my sins, past, present and 
future lay spread across the table and catsup and 
mustard on the cheese did not help them. I had en- 
joyed my actual sins, those I had committed rather 
than those I had been accused of. and I could nev- 
er be contrite about them because I knew I might 
well commit them again. I was not convinced, in 


the daylight, that they were sins and today I did 
not care very much. I knew we had prepared Miss 
Mary’s lion for her as well as possible and I knew I 
was going to have to find and butcher meat when 
the sun was low in the afternoon and kill a bait. 
G.C. had to write his monthly report. Mary was 
going to help with the typing. 



W We were getting worried about Mary. 
G.C. and I agreed that she probably had the start 
of dysentery as well as ptomaine. 

I went to see her and she asked if we had gotten 
any food for the camp. I said that we had. She in- 
quired what and I told her. 

"Did you shoot well?" 

"Moderately." 

"You can go into rhapsodies about it if you want." 

"I've been out butchering for the camp. That’s 
all." 

“Then why talk so much about it? Wasn't ev- 
eryone delighted and amazed and overwhelmed by 
how wonderfully you shot?” 

"They didn't mention it. Arap Maina kissed me." 

"You'd gotten him drunk I suppose?" 

"Actually not. He'd found the Jinny flask." 

"I suppose you’re drunk too?" 

"No. Decidely not." 

"But you will be." 

"You may have something there." 

"G.C. hasn't brought his report yet for me to type." 

"He's another son of a bitch," I said. “The camp's 
full of them. Are you running any fever?" 

"No. I just have bad cramps and feel awful." 

"Do you feel as though you'd be going out tomorrow?" 

"I'd go out no matter how I feel." 

I went and found G.C. He was sitting under the 
fly of his tent working on the report. We had an ab- 
solute privacy rule so I left him. 

"Forget it," he said. “Let's have a drink and watch 
the sunset. What are we doing in camp anyway?" 

"I'm cheering up Miss Mary. But she isn’t having 
any of it." 

"Poor girl." 

"I think she'll get the bastard tomorrow." 

“She's going out in the morning?" 

"Complete with handles." 

"Splendid." G.C. said. "Lovely Miss Mary." 

So on the next day Miss Mary killed her lion. 


Miss Mary’s Lion 

The day that Miss Mary shot her lion was a very 
beautiful day. That was about all that was beautiful 
about it. White flowers had blossomed in the night 
so that with the first daylight before the sun had 
risen all the meadows looked as though a full moon 
was shining on new snow through a mist. Mary 
was up and dressed long before first light. The 
right sleeve of her bush jacket was rolled up and 
she had checked all the rounds in her Mannlicher 
.256. She said she did not feel well and I believed 
her. She acknowledged G.C.'s and my greetings brief- 
ly and we were careful not to make any jokes. I did 
not know what she had against G.C. except his ten- 
dency to lightheartedness in the face of undeniably 
serious work. Her being angry at me was a sound 
reaction I thought. If she were in a bad mood I 
thought she might feel mean and shoot as deadly as 
I knew she knew how to shoot. This agreed with 
my last and greatest theory that she had too kind a 
heart to kill animals. Some people shoot easily and 
loosely; others shoot with a dreadful speed that is 
still so controlled that they have all the time they 
need to place the bullet as carefully as a surgeon 
would make his first incision: others are mechan- 
ical shots who are very deadly unless something 
happens to interfere with the mechanics of the shoot- 
ing. This morning it looked as though Miss Mary 
was going out to shoot with grim resolution, con- 
temptuous of all those who did not take things with 
appropriate seriousness, armored in her bad phys- 
ical condition which provided an excuse if she 
missed, and full of rigid, concentrated do or die dead- 
liness. It seemed fine to me. It was a new ap- 
proach. 

We waited by the hunting car for it to be light 
enough to start and we were all solemn and deadly. 
Ngui nearly always had an evil temper in the very 
early morning so he was solemn, deadly and sullen. 
Charo was solemn, deadly but faintly cheerful. He 
was like a man going to a funeral who did not real- 
ly feel too deeply about the deceased. Muthoka 
was happy as always watching with his wonderful 
eyes for the lightening of the darkness. 1 

We were all hunters and it was the start of that 
wonderful thing: the hunt. There is much mystic 
nonsense written about hunting but it is something 
that is probably much older than religion. Some are 
hunters and some are not. Miss Mary was a hunter 
and a brave and lovely one but she had come to it 
late instead of as a child and many of the things 
that had happened to her in hunting came as un- 
expectedly as being in heat for the first time to the 
kitten when she becomes a cat. She grouped all 
these new knowledges and changes as things we 
know and other people don't. 

It was a good enough grouping and the four of us 

4 E.H. margin note: "Re-do." 


who had seen her go through these changes and 
had seen her now. for months, hunting something 
grimly and seriously against every possible sort of 
odds were like the cuadrilla of a very young mat- 
ador. If the matador was serious the cuadrilla would 
be serious. They knew all the matador's defects 
and they were all well paid in different ways. All 
had lost completely any faith in the matador and all 
had regained it many times. As we sat in the car or 
moved around it waiting for it to be light enough to 
set out I was reminded very much of how it is be- 
fore a bullfight. 

Our matador was solemn: so we were solemn, 
since we loved our matador. Our matador was not 
well. This made it even more necessary that he be 
protected and given even a better chance in ev- 
erything he chose to do. But as we sat and leaned 
and felt sleep drain from us we were as happy as 
hunters. Probably no one is as happy as hunters 
with the always new. fresh, unknowing day ahead 
and Mary was a hunter too. But she had set herself 
this task and being guided and trained and indoc- 
trinated into the purity and virtue of killing a lion 
by Pop who had made her his last pupil and given 
her ethics he had never been able to impose on 
other women so that her killing of her lion must not 
be the way such things are done but the way such 
things should ideally be done: Pop finding finally in 
Mary the spirit of a fighting cock embodied in a 
woman: a loving and belated killer with the only de- 
fect that no one could say where the shot would 
go. Pop had given her the ethics and then it was nec- 
essary that he go away. She had the ethics now but 
she only had G.C. and me and neither of us was to 
be really trusted as Pop would have been. So now she 
was going out again to her corrida that always was 
postponed. 

Muthoka nodded to me that the light was be- 
ginning to be possible and we started off through 
the fields of white flowers. As we came even with 
the trees of the forest with the high dead yellow 
grass on our left Muthoka slid the car to a quiet 
stop. He turned his head and I saw the arrow- 
shaped scar on his cheek and the slashes. He said 
nothing and I followed his eyes. The great black- 
maned lion, his head huge above the yellow grass, 
was coming out toward us. Only his head showed 
above the stiff tall yellow grass. 

"What you say we circle easy back to camp?" I 
whispered to G.C. 

"I quite agree." he whispered. 

As we spoke the lion turned and moved back to- 
ward the forest. All you could see of him was the 
movements of the high grass. 

When we got back to camp and had breakfast 
Mary understood why we had done what we did 
and agreed that it was right and necessary. But the 
corrida had been called off again when she was all 


set and tense for it and we were not popular. I felt 
so sorry that she felt ill and I wanted her to let 
down in tension if she could. There was no use 
going on talking about how the lion had made a mis- 
take finally. Both G.C. and I were sure we had him 
now. He had not fed during the night and had come 
out to look for the bait in the morning. He had gone 
back into the forest again. He would lie up hungry 
and. if he were not disturbed, he should be out 
early in the evening; that is he should be. If he was 
not G.C. had to leave the next day no matter what 
happened and the lion would revert back to Mary 
and me on our own. But the lion had broken his pat- 
tern of behavior and made a very grave mistake 
and I did not worry any more about our getting 
him. I might have been happier to hunt him with 
Mary without G.C. but I loved to hunt with G.C. too 
and I was not so stupid as to want any sort of bad 
show to happen with me alone with Mary. G.C. 
had pointed out too well how it could be. I always 
had the great illusion of Mary hitting the lion ex- 
actly where she should and the lion rolling over 
like anything else, as I had seen them do so many 
times, and be as dead as only a lion can be. I was 
going to drive two into him if he rolled over alive 
and that was that. Miss Mary would have killed her 
lion and been happy about it always, and I would 
only have given him the puntilla and she would 
know it and love me very much forever world with- 
out end amen. 

G.C.'s head Game Scout and Arap Maina went 
out to bring back the word. G.C. and I had wanted 
to go out but we had decided that two white men 
stinking up the ground with a smart lion was not 
worthwhile. Some people say lions have no sense 
of smell and some people can be wrong. We sat 
around and talked shop and made jokes and G.C. 
went to work on his report. 1 went over to see Miss 
Mary but she just felt bad and did not want com- 
pany. and I went out to the lines and spoke to Keiti 
and the cook and we spoke of various things. Keiti 
had heard the lion roar in the night but in the di- 
rection of the forest. He had heard other lions hunt- 
ing well to the north; toward the salt lick he thought. 
Keiti said he was sure we would get the big lion 
now and I told him my medicine had already told 
me so and that I expected Miss Mary to kill him 
this afternoon or evening. Keiti smiled and said noth- 
ing. Then he said, "Mzuri." 

Everybody who had been up early was sleeping 
so I walked back to the mess tent to read a book by 
a man who had been very heroic in command of a 
submarine, then very lucky, then very insubordinate 
finally and wrote with false modesty and bitter- 
ness. That year you had the choice between es- 
capers. climbers, underwater men, ex-RAF types, 
submariners of all nationalities. African adventurers, 
explainers of Mau Mau. and an exceptionally good 


book by Colonel, as he was then. Lindbergh which 
made him seem human and the air over the At- 
lantic a dangerous, strange and interesting place. 
There were also accounts of prisoners of the Japs, 
of buggery in Burma at platoon level, believable 
and unbelievable stories of elephants and those who 
hunted and trained them. It was not too bad a year 
for books. Fiction was almost uniformly worthless 
except for books about nasty characters who suf- 
fered heart attacks or were apprehended by the po- 
lice in England, and about professors and instruc- 
tors in American universities who did or did not 
live up to their ideals and were all brought down in 
the end by various committees. Chambers was emp- 
tying his pot: a man named McCarthy was gath- 
ering a following and being attacked; some Lord 
had come out either for or against a man named 
Hiss; it was hard to determine. But none of us book 
readers cared too much for Hiss. McCarthy or Cham- 
bers. It was difficult to imagine them in the area. 

Just then a Land-Rover, one of the new. larger 
and faster models we had never seen before, drove 
into camp through the wonderful field of white flow- 
ers that had been dust a month ago and mud one 
week before. This car was driven by a red-faced 
man of middle height who wore a faded khaki uni- 
form of an officer in the Kenya police. He was 
dusty from the road and there were white smile wrin- 
kles at the comers of his eyes that cracked the 
dust. 

"Anybody home?" he asked coming into the mess 
tent and taking off his cap. Through the open, muslin- 
screened end that faced toward the mountain I had 
seen the car come up. 

"Everybody home." I said. "How are you. Mr. 
Harry?" 

“I'm quite well." 

"Sit down and let me make you something. You 
can stay the night can't you...?" 

Harry Steele was shy. overworked, kind and ruth- 
less. He was fond of Africans and understood them 
and he was paid to enforce the law and carry out 
orders. He was as gentle as he was tough and he 
was not revengeful nor a hater, nor was he ever stu- 
pid. nor sentimental. He did not hold grudges in a 
grudge-holding country, and I never saw him be 
petty about anything. He was administering the law 
in a time of corruption, hatreds, sadism and con- 
siderable hysteria and he worked himself each day 
past the limit that a man can possibly go: never work- 
ing to seek promotion or advancement because he 
knew his worth at what he was doing. Miss Mary 
one time said that he was a portable fortress of a 
man. 

Today he was a tired fortress and I thought of 
the first time I had ever seen him when he was 
only a shape at the wheel of a motor car on a very 
dark night in a vehicle which had not answered a 
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challenge after curfew and G.C. had ordered me. 
"Shoot the man at the wheel,” and 1 had covered 
him and taken up the slack on the trigger but had 
challenged again being sure something was wrong, 
and it had turned out to be Harry Steele with three 
converted Mau Mau with him. He had never been 
stuffy about that and had complimented G.C. on his 
efficiency. But he was the only man I had ever 
known that I had held a rifle on at twelve yards 
and started to squeeze off on who had been com- 
pletely without bitterness. 

On this day I knew that he had lost a sergeant 
that he felt about as I felt about Ngui; the sergeant 
chopped into pieces and mutilated in the last week. 
And we did not speak about this, not because of 
any traditions of good form or the stiff upper lip 
but because it does no good to talk about the death 
of those we love or care for deeply. If he wished to 
speak about it in any practical way of imparting 
knowledge he would do so.... 

“Are you having fun here?" 

"Very much." 

"I've heard a little. What's this about your having 
to kill a leopard before the birthday of the Baby 
Jesus?" 

"That's for that picture story for the magazine 
[Look] we were making the pictures for in Sep- 
tember. We had a photographer and he took thou- 
sands of pictures and I've written a short article 
and captions for the pictures they use. They have a 
beautiful picture of a leopard and I shot him but he 
isn't mine." 

"How does that work?" 

"We were after a big lion that was very smart. It 
was over on the other side of the Ewaso Ngiro be- 
yond Magadi under the escarpment." 

"Well off my beat." 

“We were trying to work up on this lion and this 
friend of mine climbed up a little rocky kopje with 
his gunbearer to look ahead to see if the lion had 
showed. The lion was for Mary because he and I 
had both killed lions. So we didn't know what the 
hell had happened when we heard him shoot and 
then something was down in the dust roaring. It 
was a leopard and the dust was so deep that it rose 
solid in a cloud and the leopard kept on roaring 
and nobody knew which direction he was coming 
out of the dust. This friend of mine. Mayito Me- 
nocal. had hit him twice from up above and I had 
shot into the moving center of the dust and ducked 
and moved to the right where it was natural he 
would break out. Then he showed his head up just 
once out of the dust still talking bad and I hit him 
in the neck and the dust started to settle. It was 
sort of like a gunfight in the dust outside of an old- 
time saloon out west. Except the leopard didn't have 
any gun but he was close enough to have mauled 
anyone. And he was awfully worked up. The pho- 


tographer took pictures of Mayito and him and of 
all of us and him and of me and him. He was May- 
ito's because Mayito hit him first and hit him again. 
So the best picture of him was the one with me and 
the magazine wanted to use it and I said they couldn't 
unless I killed a good leopard alone by myself. And 
so far I've failed three times." 

"I didn't know the ethics were so rigid." 

"Unfortunately they are. It's the law too. First 
blood and continuous pursuit.” 

"Is it perfectly all right if I don't understand you 
and G.C. completely?" 

"I think something would be wrong if you did. 
Harry. TVy to find out sometime if G.C. understands 
himself." 

“Don’t you understand him?" 

"Hell. no. His ethics are too complicated for me." 

“By God none of us are safe," Harry said. "But 
you're a writer. Writers are supposed to under- 
stand things. That's what they implied in the book 
of words." 

"Africa is very complicated. Harry." 

"You know." he said, “that idea had occurred to 
me. Perhaps 1 was just at the point of grasping it. 
You were good to put it so clearly." 



of things that do not happen. But I never thought 
ever that a day was going to be rougher than this 
day was going to be. Arap Maina and the head 
Game Scout had brought back the word that the 
two lionesses and the young lion had killed far up 
on the edge of the salt flat. Our bait had not been 
uncovered except where hyenas had pulled at it 
and the two scouts had recovered it carefully. There 
were birds in the trees around it that would surely 
draw the lion but the birds could not get at the re- 
mains of the zebra which were high enough to draw 
the lion surely. He had not fed nor killed in the 
night, and since he was hungry and had not been 
disturbed we might, almost surely, find him in the 
open in the evening. This was all good and my bad 
feeling came from something else. 

“How do you feel, honey?" I asked Mary. 

"I'm sorry. Big Kitten." she said. "I can make it to 
lunch all right. But I feel really awful." 

“It's a lovely day and the lion should almost sure- 
ly be out." 

"I know it. That's what's so awful. I feel just ter- 


rible. I'm wearing that path out. The flowers are so 
beautiful and the mountain is so wonderful and I 
just feel too awful...." 

We had lunch and Mary was very cheerful and 
gracious with all of us. I believe she even asked me 
if I wanted any more of the cold meat. When 1 said 
no thank you I'd had enough, she said it would be 
good for me. that any man who drinks a great deal 
needs to eat. This was not only a very old truth but 
had been the basis of an article in the Reader's Di- 
gest that we had all read. That number of the Di- 
gest was down in the latrine tent now. I said that I 
had decided to run on a platform of true rummy- 
hood and deceive none of my constituents. Church- 
ill drank twice what I did if you could believe the 
accounts, and had just been awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. I was simply trying to step up 
my drinking to a reasonable amount when I might 
win the prize myself: who knows? 

G.C. said that the prize was as good as mine and 
that I ought to win it for bragging alone since Church- 
ill had been awarded it. at least partially, for ora- 
tory. Harry said that he had not followed the prize 
awards as closely as he should but that he felt I 
might well be awarded for my work in the religious 
field and for my care of the natives. Miss Mary sug- 
gested that if I would try to write something, oc- 
casionally. I might win it for writing. This moved 
me very deeply and I said that once she had the 
lion I would do nothing but write: just to please 
her. She said that if I wrote even a little it would cer- 
tainly please her. Harry asked me if I planned to 
write something about how mysterious Africa was 
and that if 1 planned to write in Swahili he could 
get me a book on up-country Swahili that might be 
invaluable to me. Miss Mary said that we already 
had the book and that she thought even with the 
book it would be better if I tried to write in English. 
I suggested that I might copy sections of the book 
to help me get an up-country style. Miss Mary said 
I could not write one correct sentence in Swahili 
nor speak one either and I agreed with her very 
sadly that this was true. 

"Pop speaks it so beautifully and so does G.C. 
and so does Harry and you are a disgrace. I don't 
know how anyone can speak a language as badly 
as you do." 

I wanted to say that at one time, years before, it 
had looked as though I were going to speak it quite 
well. But that I had been a fool not to have stayed 
on in Africa and instead gone back to America where 
I had killed my homesickness for Africa in different 
ways. Then before I could get back came the Span- 
ish war and I became involved in what was hap- 
pening to the world and I had stayed with that for 
better and for worse until I had finally come back. 
It had not been easy to get back nor to break the 
chains of responsibility that are built up. seeming- 


ly as lightly as spider webs but that hold like steel 
cables.... 

They were all having a good time now joking and 
making fun of one another and I joked a little but 
was careful to be very modest and contrite hoping 
to win back Miss Mary's favor and hoping to keep 
her in a good humor in case the lion would show. I 
had been drinking Bulmer's dry cider which I had 
found to be a marvelous drink. G.C. had brought 
some in from Kajiado from the stores. It was very 
light and refreshing and did not slow you down at 
all shooting. It came in full quarts and had screw- 
on tops and I used to drink it in the night when I 
woke instead of water. Mary's extremely nice cous- 
in had given us two small square sacking-covered 
pillows filled with balsam needles. I always slept 
with mine under my neck or. if I slept on my side, 
with my ear on it. It was the smell of Michigan 
when I was a boy and I wished I could have had a 
sweet grass basket to keep it in when we traveled 
and to have under the mosquito net in the bed at 
night. The cider tasted like Michigan too. and I al- 
ways remembered the cider mill and the door which 
was never locked but only fitted with a hasp and 
wooden pin. and the smell of the sacks used in the 
pressing and later spread to dry. and then spread 
over the deep tubs where the men who came to 
grind their wagonloads of apples left the mill's share. 
Below the dam of the cider mill there was a deep 
pool where the eddy from the falling water in turn- 
ing cut back in under the dam. You could always 
catch trout if you fished there patiently and when- 
ever I caught one I would kill him and lay him in 
the big wicker creel that was in the shade and put 
a layer of fern leaves over him and then go into the 
cider mill and take the tin cup off the nail on the 
wall over the tubs and pull up the heavy sacking 
from one of the tubs and dip out a cup of cider and 
drink it. This cider that we had now reminded me 
of Michigan: especially with the pillow.... 

Sitting nowat the table I was pleased Mary seemed 
to be feeling better and I hoped the lion would show 
in the late afternoon and that she would kill him dead 
and be happy forever after. Then I hoped that 1 might 
get the leopard quickly and then that we might all re- 
lax and have fun the way we knew how to have it. 
After Miss Mary's lion we would start to have fun. I 
knew of three different leopards in the area and there 
were probably more and if 1 hunted intelligently I 
could certainly find one and if I didn't 1 would go 
down to Fig Tree camp where I knew there was one 
that believed he owned the country. I planned to go 
down with Ngui and Pop's gunbearer, maybe, and we 
would not need any camp but just hunt there until we 
got him. If I could have stayed there one more day I 
am quite sure I would have killed him. But no sen- 
tence that starts with if is any good in Africa and most 
sentences start that way. 
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We finished lunch and everybody was cheerful 
and we all said we would take a nap and I would 
call Miss Mary when it was time to go look for the 
lion. 

Mary went to sleep almost as soon as she lay 
down on her cot. The back of the tent was propped 
open and a good cool breeze blew down from the 
mountain and through the tent. We ordinarily slept 
facing the open door of the tent but I took the pil- 
lows and placed them at the opposite end of the 
cot and. doubling them over and with the balsam 
pillow under my neck, lay on the cot with my boots 
and trousers off and read with the good light be- 
hind me. I was reading a very good book by Gerald 
Hanley who had written another good book called 
The Consul at Sunset. This book was about a lion 
who made much trouble and killed practically all 
the characters in the book. G.C. and I used to read 
this book in the mornings on the latrine to inspire 
us. There were a few characters the lion did not 
kill but they were all headed for some other sort of 
bad fate so we did not really mind. Hanley wrote 
very well and it was an excellent book and very in- 
spiring when you were in the lion-hunting busi- 
ness. I had seen a lion come at speed once and I 
had been very impressed and am still impressed. 
On this afternoon I was reading the book very slow- 
ly because it was such a good book and I did not 
want to finish it. I was hoping the lion would kill 
the hero or the Old Major because they were both 
very noble and nice characters and 1 had gotten 
very fond of the lion and wanted him to kill some 
upper-bracket characters. The lion was doing very 
well though and he had just killed another very sym- 
pathetic and important character when I decided it 
would be better to save the rest and got up and 
pulled on my trousers and put my boots on without 
zipping them up and went over to see if G.C. was 
awake. I coughed outside his tent the way The In- 
former always did outside the mess tent. 

"Come in. General." G.C. said. 

"No." I said. “A man's home is his castle. Are you 
feeling up to facing the deadly beasts?" 

"It’s too early yet. Did Mary sleep?" 

"She's still sleeping. What are you reading?" 

"Lindbergh. It's damned good. What were you 
reading?” 

"The Year of the Lion. I’m sweating out the lion.” 

"You've been reading that for a month." 

“Six weeks." 

I finished talking to G.C. and went over to the 
tent to see Mary. 

"Do you want to go out. honey? We're going out 
for a look in Harry's big new Land-Rover.” 

"I feel too badly." 

"All right. We'll be careful not to disturb anything 
and if we see him we'll come back and get you." 


"I'm worthless." she said. "And I feel terrible." 

"Try to rest and take it as easy as you can." 

"How can I rest and take it easy when my lion is 
going to come out and I'll not be there to meet 
him?" 

“We'll be back for you if he's out." 

“And he'll be gone back into the forest." 

I walked over to where G.C. and Harry were 
waiting in the new car under the tree and 
climbed in the front with them. G.C. was driving 
and we went out through the meadow of white 
flowers to the airstrip. G.C. turned onto the 
tracks that were grown up with the flowers and 
drove the length of the strip toward the Kili- 
manjaro end and then made a turn and drove 
back beside his tracks. The flowers came up to 
the hubs of the wheels. It was late afternoon and 
when we had driven up the strip the mountain 
was huge and white beyond the dark green trees 
of camp. Now we were driving into the late sun 
with the mountain behind us.... 

G.C. seemed sort of glazed with contentment with 
a new car and we moved off the airstrip speedway 
and onto what I thought of as The Great North 
Road: the tire tracks that paralleled the forest and 
led up toward the mud flats, the salt licks and the 
buffalo swamp. Ngui and G.C.'s head Game Scout 
were in back and they were watching for the lion. 
So was I and so were G.C. and Harry. 

"If he's out." I told Harry, "really out. he'll be 
over in one of those clumps of trees on the right." 
We drove on. very slowly and quietly now with no 
one speaking. The sun was on our left over the hills 
behind the forest. G.C.'s Game Scout reached for- 
ward and put his hand on G.C.’s shoulder. He did 
not point but looked and G.C. very carefully stopped 
the car. 

“There he is. Harry." he said very low. 

"I see him." 

I could not believe it when I saw him. Neither 
could Ngui. The lion lay on top of an anthill looking 
away from us. It was a broad-topped gray mound 
and the lion was molded on its top as though he 
were sculptured there. The mound was in the shade 
of a wide-topped thorn tree and I had never seen a 
lion look so big, nor so black. His great head was 
black and his mane swept in a black wedge over his 
back into the tawny gray of his flanks. 5 I had never 
seen a lion looking that way except in a painting or 
a heroic sculpture. What was he doing there? He 
who had been so wary and so intelligent. Why had 
he gotten up in plain sight like that? 

The wind was blowing toward us and he had not 
heard us nor seen us. G.C. let in the clutch very qui- 
etly and turned the car and we went back down 

5 E.H. manuscript note: "Put in description. The position 
of the limbs and tail." 


the road and when we were out of sight of the lion 
he drove as fast as we could go for camp. 

"What the hell put him up there?" I asked G.C. 

"He got confident. He finally got confident. He 
went up there to look over his country and enjoy 
himself. It is his country." 

“He's a hell of a lion." Harry said. "I can see why 
the Memsahib is worked up about him. Does he real- 
ly kill cattle or did you just make that up to feed 
the troops?" 

"He kills cattle." I said. 

In camp I got Mary up while the gunbearer got 
Mary's rifle and my big gun from under the beds 
and checked the solids and the soft-nosed and then 
ran to the big Land-Rover. 

"He's there, honey. He's there and you'll get him. " 

"It's late. Why didn't you take him? It's so damned 
late." 

"Don't think about anything. Just get out in the 
car." 

"I have to put my boots on. You know that." 

I was helping her on with them. 

"Where’s my damned hat?" 

"Here's your damned hat. Walk. Don't run to the 
nearest Land-Rover. Don't think about anything but 
hitting him." 

"Don't talk to me so much. Leave me alone." 

Mary and G.C. and Harry were in the front seat 
with Harry driving. Ngui. Charo and I were in the 
open back with the Game Scout. I was checking 
the cartridges in the barrel and the magazine of the 
.30-06. checking those in my pockets and cleaning 
the rear sight aperture of any dust with a tooth- 
pick. Mary was holding her rifle straight up and I 
had a fine view of the newly wiped dark barrel and 
the Scotch tape that held her rear sight leaves down, 
of the back of her head and her disreputable hat. 
The sun was just above the hills now and we were 
out of the flowers and going north on the old track 
that ran parallel to the woods. Somewhere on the 
right was the lion. 

When we came up in sight of the high rounded 
cone of the anthill he was gone. The car stopped 
and everyone got out except Harry who stayed at 
the wheel. The lion's tracks went off to the right to- 
ward a clump of trees and brush on our side of the 
lone tree where the bait was covered by a pile of 
brush. He was not on the bait and there were no 
birds on it either. They were all up in the trees. I 
looked back at the sun and it did not have more 
than ten minutes before it would be behind the far 
hills to the west. Ngui had climbed the anthill and 
looked carefully over the top. He pointed with his 
hand held close by his face so that you could hard- 
ly see it move and then came fast down from the 
mound. 

"Yuko ha pa." he said. "He's there. Mz uri 
motokaa." 


G.C. and I both looked at the sun again and G.C. 
waved his arm for Harry to come up. We climbed 
into the car and G.C. told Harry how he wanted 
him to go. 

"But where is he?" Mary asked G.C. 

G.C. put his hand on Harry's arm and Harry stopped 
the car. 

"We leave the car back here." G.C. told Mary. 
"He must be in that far clump of trees and brush. 
Papa will take the left flank and block him off from 
breaking back to the forest. You and I will move 
straight in on him." 

The sun was still above the hills as we moved up 
toward where the lion must be. Ngui was behind 
me and on our right Mary was walking a little ahead 
of G.C. Charo was behind G.C. They were walking 
straight toward the trees with the thin brush at 
their base. I could see the lion now and I kept work- 
ing to the left: walking sideways and forward. The 
light showed the lion, huge black and long tawny 
gray gold and he was watching us. He was watch- 
ing us and I thought what a bad place he had got- 
ten himself into now. Every step I made I was block- 
ing him worse from his safety that he had retreated 
into so many times. He had no choice now except 
to break toward me, to come out toward Mary and 
G.C.. which he did not figure to do unless he were 
wounded, or to try for the next island of heavy 
cover, trees and thick brush that was four hundred 
and fifty yards away to the north. To reach that he 
would have to cross open flat plain. 

Now I figured that I was far enough to the left 
and began moving in toward the lion. He stood 
there thigh deep in brush and 1 saw his head turn 
once to look toward me and then it swung back to 
watch Mary and G.C. His head was huge and dark 
but when he moved it the head did not look too big 
for his body. His body was heavy, great and long. I 
did not know how close G.C. would try to work 
Mary toward the lion. I did not watch them. I watched 
the lion and waited to hear the shot. I was as close 
as 1 needed to be now with room to take him if he 
came and I was sure that if he were wounded he 
would break toward me as his natural cover was 
behind me. Mary must take him soon. I thought. 
She can't get any closer. But maybe G.C. wants her 
closer. I looked at them from the corner of my eyes, 
my head down, not looking away from the lion. I 
could see Mary wanted to shoot and that G.C. was 
preventing her. They were not trying to work closer 
so I figured that from where they were there were 
some limbs of brush between Mary and the lion. I 
watched the lion and felt the change in his coloring 
as the first peak of the hills took the sun. It was 
good light to shoot in now but it would go fast. I 
watched the lion and he moved very slightly to his 
right and then looked at Mary and G.C. I could see 
his eyes. Still Mary did not shoot. Then the lion 


Miss Marys Lion 

moved very slightly again and I heard Mary's rifle 
go and the dry whack of the bullet. She had hit 
him. The lion made a bound into the brush and 
then came out of the far side headed for the patch 
of heavy cover to the north. Mary was firing at him 
and I was sure she hit him. He was moving in long 
bounds his great head swinging. I shot and raised a 
puff of dirt behind him. I swung with him and 
squeezed off as I passed him and was behind him 
again. G.C.'s big double was firing and 1 saw the blos- 
somings of dirt from it. I fired again picking up the 
lion in the sights and swung ahead of him and a 
bunch of dirt rose ahead of him. He was running 
heavy now and desperate but beginning to look 
small in the sights and almost certain to make the 
far cover when I had him in the sights again, very 
small now and going away fast, and swung gently 
ahead and lifting over him and squeezed as I passed 
him and no dirt rose and I saw him slide forward, 
his front feet plowing and his great head down be- 
fore we heard the thunk of the bullet: Ngui banged 
me on the back and put his arm around me. The 
lion was trying to get up now and G.C. hit him and 
he rolled onto his side. 

1 went over to Mary and kissed her. She was 
happy but something was wrong. 

"You shot before I did." she said. 

"Don't say that, honey. You shot and hit him. 
How could I shoot before you when we'd waited all 
that time?" 

"\'d io. Memsahib piga." Charo said. He had been 
right behind Mary. 

"Of course you hit him. You hit him the first time 
in the foot I think. You hit him again too." 

"But you killed him." 

"We all had to keep him from getting into that 
thick stuff after he was hit." 

"But you shot first. You know you did." 

”1 did not. Ask G.C." 

It was a long walk and the lion grew larger and 
deader as we walked. We were all walking up to 
where the lion lay. With the sun gone it was get- 
ting dark fast. The shooting light was gone already. 
I felt wrung out inside and very tired. G.C. and I 
were both wet with sweat. 

"Of course you hit him, Mary," G.C. told her. 
“Papa didn't shoot until he went into the open. You 
hit him twice." 

“Why couldn't I have shot him when I wanted to 
when he was just standing there and looking at 

me?" 

"There were branches that could have deflected 
the bullet or broken it up. That was why I made 
you wait." 

"Then he moved." 

"E.H. margin note: "Improve the shooting. Make lion 
clearer and sharper." 


"He had to move for you to shoot him.' # 

"But did I really hit him first?" 

"Of course you did. Nobody would have shot at 
him before you did." 

"You're not just lying to make me happy?” 

This was a scene that Charo had seen before. 

"PIGA!" he said violently. "Piga. Memsahib. PIGA." 

I slapped Ngui on the hip with the side of my 
hand and looked toward Charo and he went over. 

"Piga." he said harshly. "PIGA. Memsahib. Piga 
mbili." 

G.C. came over to walk by me and I said. "What 
are you sweating for?" 

"How far did you hold over him. you son of a 
bitch?" 

"A foot and a half. Two feet. It was bow and 
arrow shooting." 

"We'll pace it when we walk back." 

"Nobody would ever believe it." 

“We will. That's all that matters." 

"Go over and make her realize she hit him." 

"She believes the boys. You broke his back." 

"I know." 

"Did you hear how long it took for the sound of 
the bullet hitting to come back?" 

"I did. Go over and talk to her. Here comes Harry 
with the car." 

The Land-Rover pulled up behind us. Now we 
were there with the lion and he was Mary's and 
she knew it now and she saw how wonderful and 
long and dark and beautiful he was. The camel 
flies were crawling on him and his yellow eyes 
were not dull yet. I moved my hand through the 
heavy black of his mane. Harry had stopped the Land- 
Rover and come over and shaken Mary's hand. She 
was kneeling by him. 

"He's a beautiful lion." Harry said. "I've never 
seen one so big or so dark.” Then he saw the lorry 
coming out across the plain from camp. They had 
heard the shooting and Keiti had come out with ev- 
eryone except two guards that they had left in camp. 
They were singing the lion song and when they 
piled out of the lorry. Mary had no more doubt 
about whose lion it was. I have seen many lions 
killed and many celebrations. But not one like this. 
I wanted Mary to have all of it. I was sure it was 
all right with her now and I walked on to the island 
of trees and thick brush the lion had been making 
for. He had nearly made it and I thought of what it 
would have been like if G.C. and I had had to go in 
there and dig him out. 1 wanted a look at it before 
the light was gone. He would have made it there in 
sixty more yards and it would have been dark when 
we got up to it. I thought about what could have hap- 
pened and went back to the celebration and the pic- 
ture-taking. The headlights of the lorry and the Land- 
Rover were centered on Mary and the lion, and 
G.C. was making the photographs. Ngui brought me 


the Jinny flask from the shellbag in the Land-Rover 
and I took a small swallow and handed it to Ngui. 
He took a small drink and shook his head and hand- 
ed it to me. 

"Piga." he said and we both laughed. I took a 
long drink and felt warm and felt the strain slip off 
me like a snake shedding his skin. Until that mo- 
ment I had not realized that we had the lion finally. 
1 knew it technically when the unbelievable long 
bow and arrow shot had hit and broken him down 
and Ngui had hit me across the back. But then 
there had been Mary's worry and being upset and 
walking up to him we had been as unemotional and 
as detached as though it were the end of an attack. 
Now with the drink and celebrating going on and 
the photography, the hated and necessary photog- 
raphy. too late at night, no flash, no professionals 
to do it properly to make Miss Mary's lion immortal 
now on film, seeing her shining happy face in the 
glare of the headlights and the lion's great head 
that was too heavy for her to lift, proud of her and 
loving the lion, me feeling as empty inside as an 
empty room, seeing Keiti's gashed slant of a smile 
as he bent over Mary to touch the lion's unbe- 
lievable black mane, everyone cooing in Kamba like 
birds and each man individually proud of this our 
lion, ours and belonging to all of us and Mary's be- 
cause she had hunted him for months and had hit 
him. in those barred phrases standing on her own 
two feet and when the chips were down, and how 
happy and shining in the headlights looking like a 
small, not quite deadly, bright angel and everyone 
loving her and this our lion. I began to relax and to 
have fun. 

Charo and Ngui had told Keiti how it was and he 
came over to me and we shook hands and he said. 
“Mzuri sana. Bwana. Shaitani lu . " 

"It was lucky." I said, which God knows it had to 
be. 

"Not lucky." Keiti said. "Mzuri. Mzuri. Shaitani 
mkubwa sana." 

Then I remembered that I had given this after- 
noon for the lion's death and that it was all over 
now and that Mary had won and I talked with Ngui 
and Muthoka and Pop's gunbearer and the others 
of our religion and we shook our heads and laughed 
and Ngui wanted me to take another drink from the 
Jinny flask. They wanted to wait until we would get 
to camp for beer but they wanted me to drink now 
with them. They only touched the bottle with their 
lips. Mary stood up now after the photography and 
saw us drinking and she asked for the flask and 
drank from it and passed it to G.C. and to Harry. 
They passed it back and I drank and then lay down 
by the lion and talked to him very softly in Spanish 
and begged his pardon for having killed him and 
while I lay beside him I felt for the wounds. There 
were four. Mary had hit him in the foot and in one 


haunch. While I stroked his back I found where I 
had hit him in the spine and the larger hole G.C.'s 
bullet had made well forward in his flank behind 
the shoulder. All the time I was stroking him and 
talking to him in Spanish but many of the flat hard 
camel flies were shifting from him to me so I drew 
a fish in front of him with my forefinger in the dirt 
and then rubbed it out with the palm of my hand. 


^ the wav into camp Ngui 
and Charo and I did not talk. I heard Mary once 
ask G.C. if I had not really shot before she did and 
heard him tell her that she had gotten her lion. 
That she had hit him first and that these things did 
not always go off ideally and that when an animal 
was wounded he had to be killed and that we were 
damned lucky and she should be happy. But 1 knew 
that her happiness came and went because it had 
not been as she had hoped and dreamed and feared 
and waited for all these months. 1 felt terribly about 
how she felt and I knew it made no difference to any- 
one else and it made all the difference in the world 
to her. But if we had to do it over again there was 
no way we could have done it differently. G.C. had 
taken her up closer than anyone but a great shot 
had a right to take her. If the lion had charged 
when she hit him G.C. would have had time for 
only one shot before the lion would have been on 
them. His big gun was as deadly and efficient if the 
lion came as it was a handicap if he had to shoot it at 
two and three hundred yards. We both knew that 
and had not even joked about it. Taking the lion at 
the range she did Mary had been in great danger 
and both G.C. and I knew that at the distance he 
had brought her to she had. recently, a possible 
error of fourteen inches on live game. This was not 
the time to talk about that but Ngui and Charo 
knew it too and I had slept with it for a long time. 
The lion, by deciding to make his fight in the thick 
cover where he was heavy odds on to get someone, 
had made his choice and had very nearly won. He 
was not a stupid lion and he was not cowardly. He 
simply had wanted to make his fight where the 
odds were in his favor. 

We came into camp and sat in chairs by the fire 
and stretched our legs out and drank tall drinks. 
Who we needed was Pop and Pop was not here. I 
had told Keiti to break out some beer for the lines 



Miss Mary’s Lion 

and then I waited for it to come. It came as sud- 
denly as a dry stream bed filling with the high foam- 
crested roar of water from a cloudburst. It had only 
taken time enough for them to decide who was to 
carry Miss Mary and then the wild, stooped danc- 
ing rush of Wakamba poured in from behind the 
tents all singing the lion song.' The big mess boy 
and the truck driver had the chair and they put it 
down and Keiti. dancing and clapping his hands, 
led Miss Mary to it and they hoisted her up and start- 
ed dancing around the fire with her and then out 
toward the lines and around the lion where he had 
been laid on the ground and then through the lines 
and around the cook fire and the men's fire and 
around the cars and the wood truck and in and out. 
The Game Scouts were all stripped to their shorts 
and so was everyone else except the old men. I 
watched Mary's bright head and the black strong 
fine bodies that were carrying her and crouching 
and stamping in the dance and then moving for- 
ward to reach up and touch her. It was a fine wild 
lion dance and at the end they put Mary down in 
the chair by her camp chair at the fire and ev- 
eryone shook hands with her and the celebration 
was over. 



not get back to sleep. I woke very suddenly and it 
was absolutely quiet. Then I heard Mary's regular, 
smooth breathing and I had a feeling of relief that 
we would not have to pit her against the lion every 
morning. Then I began to feel sorrow that the lion's 
death had not been as she hoped it would be and 
as she had planned it. With the celebration and the 
really wild dance and the love of all her friends 
and their allegiance to her the disappointment that 
she felt had been anesthetized. But I was sure that 
after the more than a hundred mornings that she 
had gone out after a great lion the disappointment 
would return. She did not know the danger she had 
been in. Maybe she did and I did not know. Neither 
G.C. nor I wanted to tell her because we had both 
cut it too fine and we had not soaked in sweat that 
way in the cool of the evening for nothing. I remem- 
bered how the lion's eyes had looked when he had 
looked toward me and turned that down and then 

'E.H. margin note: "Put in banging of the pots & pans & 
the dance at the Game Scouts' camp afterwards." 


looked toward Mary and G.C. and how his eyes had 
never left them. I lay in the bed and thought how a 
lion can come one hundred yards from a standing 
start in just over three seconds. He comes low down 
to the ground and faster than a greyhound and he 
does not spring until he is on his prey. Mary's lion 
would weigh well over four hundred pounds and he 
was strong enough to have leaped out over a high 
thorn boma carrying a cow. He had been hunted 
for many years and he was very intelligent. But we 
had lulled him into making a mistake. I was happy 
that before he died he had lain on the high rounded 
mound with his tail down and his great paws com- 
fortable before liim and looked off across his coun- 
try to the blue forest and the high white snows of 
the big mountain. Both G.C. and I wanted him to be 
killed by Mary's first shot or, wounded, charge. But 
he had played it his own way. The first shot could 
not have felt more than a sharp, slapping sting to 
him. The second that passed high through a leg mus- 
cle while he was bounding toward the heavy cover 
where he would make his fight would, at most, 
have felt like a hard slap. I did not like to think 
what my long running shot that was thrown at all 
of him hoping to rake him and bring him down 
must have felt like when it by chance took him in 
the spine. It was a two hundred and twenty grain 
solid bullet and I did not have to think how it 
would have felt. I had never yet broken my back 
and I did not know. I was glad G.C.'s wonderful dis- 
tance shot had killed him instantly. He was dead 
now and we would miss hunting him too. But it 
was a great relief that he was dead because today I 
would have been hunting alone with Mary without 
G.C. and so there would have been nobody to block 
in the place I had blocked last evening. He was so 
crafty that something could always have gone wrong 
with him. 

Mary was still breathing regularly and I looked 
out at the night and the glow of the coals of the fire 
when the breeze stirred the ashes and I was very 
glad the responsibility of hunting Mary on lion was 
over. There was nothing I could do about her dis- 
appointment when she woke. But maybe it would 
wear off. If it didn't she could kill another great 
lion some other time. But not right now. I thought, 
please not right now. 

I tried to go to sleep but I started to think about 
the lion and what the moves would have been if he 
had reached the heavy cover, remembering other 
people's experiences under the same circumstances 
and then I thought the hell with all that. That's 
stuff for G.C. and I to talk over together and to talk 
with Pop. 1 wished Mary would wake and say, "I’m 
so glad I got my lion." But that was too much to ex- 
pect and it was three o'clock in the morning. I re- 
membered how Scott Fitzgerald had written that in 
the something something of the soul something some- 


thing it is always three o'clock in the morning. Turn- 
ing my memory back I remembered the quotation. 
It went like this:* 

And I thought sitting up awake in the African 
night that I knew nothing about the soul at all. Peo- 
ple were always talking of it and writing of it but 
who knew about it? I did not know anyone who 
knew anything of it nor whether there was such a 
thing. It seemed a very strange belief and I knew I 
would have a very difficult time trying to explain it 
to Ngui and Muthoka and the others even if I knew 
anything about it. Before I woke I had been dream- 
ing and in the dream I had a horse's body but a 
man s head and shoulders and 1 had wondered why 
no one had known this before. It was a very logical 
dream and it dealt with the precise moment at which 
the change came about in the body so that it was a 
human body. It seemed a very sound and good dream 
and I wondered what the others would think of it 
when I told it to them. I was awake now and the 
cider was cool and fresh but I could still feel the mus- 
cles I had in the dream when my body had been a 
horse's body. This was not helping me with the 
soul and I tried to think what it must be in the 
terms that I believed. Probably a spring of clear 
fresh water that never diminished in the drought 
and never froze in the winter was closest to what 
we had instead of the soul they all talked about. I 
remembered how when I was a boy the Chicago 
White Sox had a third baseman named Harry Lord 
who could foul off pitches down the third-base line 
until the opposing pitcher was worn out or it would 
get dark and the game be called. I was very young 
then and everything was exaggerated but I can re- 
member it beginning to get dark, this was before 
there were lights in ball parks, and Harry still foul- 
ing them off and the crowd shouting. "Lord. Lord 
save your soul." This was the closest I had ever 
come to the soul. Once I had thought my own soul 
had been blown out of me when I was a boy and 
then that it had come back in again. But in those 
days I was very egotistical and I had heard so much 
talk about the soul and read so much about it that 1 
had assumed that I had one. Then I began to think 
if Miss Mary or G.C. or Ngui or Charo or I had been 
killed by the lion would our souls have flown off some- 
where? I could not believe it and I thought that we 
would all just have been dead, deader than the lion 
perhaps, and no one was worrying about his soul. 
The worst part would have been the trip to Nairobi 

"The manuscript leaves space for the insertion of the 
quotation, which E.H. did not fill in here, though it does 
appear correctly later on. The quotation he had in mind 
was from The Crack-Up and reads: "In a real dark night 
of the soul it is always three o'clock in the morning, day 
after day." 


and the inquiry although that would be easier be- 
cause Harry Steele had been present and he was a 
policeman. But all I really knew was that it would 
have been very bad for G.C.'s career if Mary or I 
had been killed. It would have been bad luck for 
G.C. if he had been killed. It would have certainly 
been very bad for my writing if I had been killed. 
Neither Charo nor Ngui would have liked to be 
killed and if she had been killed it would have 
come as a great surprise to Miss Mary. It was some- 
thing to be avoided and it was a relief to not have 
to put yourself in a position where it could happen 
day after day. 

But what did this have to do with "...In a real 
dark night of the soul it is always three o'clock in 
the morning, day after day."? Did Miss Mary and 
G.C. have souls? They had no religious beliefs as 
far as I knew. But if anybody had a soul they must 
have them. Charo was a very devout Mohammedan 
so we must credit him with a soul. That left only 
Ngui and me and the lion. 

Now here it was three o'clock in the morning and 
I stretched my recent horse's legs and thought I 
would get up and go outside and sit by the coals of 
the fire and enjoy the rest of the night and the first 
light. 1 pulled on my mosquito boots and put on my 
bathrobe and buckled the pistol belt over it and 
went out to the remains of the fire. G.C. was sitting 
by it in his chair. 

"What are we awake about?" he said very softly. 

"I had a dream I was a horse. It was very vivid." 

"Did you train well? Or had you been retired to 
stud?" 

"There was something about stud. But I woke up 
before that.” 

"I had bloody nightmares." 

"What kind?" 

"I can't remember them." 

“Do you think we're getting to be the nervous iras- 
cible type." 

"You maybe. Me never." 

"You're the home-loving, faithful husband, rather 
inarticulate type." 

"Am I not?" said G.C. “Whose husband am I faith- 
ful to?" 

"Miss Mary's." 

"That bastard. What was it you dreamed you 
were? A horse's ass?” 

"It will seem funny not to hunt the old bastard any- 
more." 

"It will...." 

We sat and watched the fire that was burning 
brightly now and lighting the tents and the trees. It 
was half past three or a quarter to four by now or 
maybe four. I told G.C. about Scott Fitzgerald and 
the quotation I had remembered and asked him 
what he thought of it. 

"Any hour can be a bad hour when you wake." 


Miss Mary’s Lion 

he said. “I don't see why he picked three espe- 
cially. It sounds quite good though." 

"I think it is just fear and worry and remorse." 
"We've both had enough of those haven't we?" 
"Sure: to peddle. But 1 think what he meant was 
his conscience and despair." 

"You don't ever have despair do you. Ernie?" 

“Not yet.” 

“You'd probably have had it by now if you were 
going to have it." 

“I've seen it close enough to touch it but I always 
turned it down." 



see if Mary was awake. But she was still sleeping 
heavily. She had awakened and drunk some of her 
tea and then gone back to sleep again. 

"We'll let her sleep.” I said to G.C. "It doesn't 
make any difference if we don't skin out until half 
past nine even. She should get all the sleep she 
can.” 

G.C. was reading the Lindbergh book but I had 
no stomach for The Year of the Lion this morning 
and so I read the bird book. It was a good new 

book called ’"and I knew that by hunting one 

beast too hard and concentrating on him I had missed 
much in not observing the birds properly. 

If there had been no animals we could have been 
quite happy observing the birds but I knew that I 
had neglected them terribly. Mary had been much 
better. She was always seeing birds that I did not 
notice or watching them in detail while I sat in my 
camp chair and just looked out across the country. 
Reading the bird book I felt how stupid 1 had been 
and how much time I had wasted. 

At home sitting in the shade at the head of the 
pool it made me happy to see the kingbirds dip 
down to take insects off the water and to watch the 
gray white of their breasts show green from the re- 
flection of the pool. I loved to watch the doves nest- 
ing in the alamo trees and to watch the mocking- 


"The manuscript leaves space for the title of the book. It 
was Birds of Eastern and North Eastern Africa by C.W. 
Mackworth-Praed and C.H. Grant, published by Long- 
mans. Green & Co.. Ltd. 


birds as they sang. Seeing the migratory birds come 
through in the fall and the spring was an excite- 
ment and it made an afternoon happy to see the 
small bittern come to drink at the pool and watch 
him search the gutters for tree frogs. Now here in 
Africa there were beautiful birds around the camp 
all of the time. They were in the trees and in the thorn 
bushes and walking about on the ground and I only 
half saw them as moving bits of color while Mary 
loved and knew them all. I could not think how I 
had become so stupid and calloused about the birds 
and I was very ashamed. 

For a long time I realized I had only paid at- 
tention to the predators, the scavengers and the 
birds that were good to eat and the birds that had 
to do with hunting. Then as I thought of which 
birds I did notice there came such a great long list 
of them that I did not feel quite as bad but 1 re- 
solved to watch the birds around our camp more 
and to ask Mary about all the ones I did not know 
and most of all to really see them and not look past 
them. 

This looking and not seeing things was a great 
sin, I thought, and one that was easy to fall into. It 
was always the beginning of something bad and I 
thought that we did not deserve to live in the world 
if we did not see it. I tried to think how I had got- 
ten into not seeing the small birds around camp 
and I thought some of it was reading too much to 
take my mind off the concentration of the serious 
hunting and some was certainly drinking in camp 
to relax when we came in from hunting. I admired 
Mayito who drank almost nothing because he want- 
ed to remember everything in Africa. But G.C. and 
I were drinkers and I knew it was not just a habit 
nor a way of escaping. It was a purposeful dulling 
of a receptivity that was so highly sensitized, as 
film can be. that if your receptiveness were always 
kept at the same level it would become unbearable. 
You make out quite a noble case for yourself. I 
thought, and you know too that you and G.C. drink 
because you love it too and Mary loves it the same 
way and we have such good fun drinking together. 
You better go in and see if she is awake now. I 
thought. 

So I went in and she was still asleep. She always 
looked beautiful asleep. Her face, when she slept, 
was neither happy nor unhappy. It simply existed. 
But today the line of it was too finely drawn. I 
wished that I could make her happy but the only 
thing I knew to do was to let her keep on sleeping. 


Next Week 

The killing of a "conscience-clearing" leopard, an 
armed showdown with a Masai chief, the testing of 
the spear as a nighttime weapon, assorted midnight 
musings and reflections on man's ultimate hunt. 



Black Russian. 
Because you deserve 
something nice. 


Such a simple pleasure, requiring only an ounce of 
Kahlua to two ounces of vodka on the rocks. Enjoy, 
you deserve it. 

If you'd like a little more help from your friends, 
send for the Kahlua recipe book. It's on the house. 
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Tb top it all off, 

the laundry starched your shorts. 
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college basketball Don Delliquanti 


Tracy Tripucka is neither a football 
* player nor a Notre Dame student. 
A decade ago it would have been a good 
bet that he would have become both. 
"I remember Saturday mornings when 
my father would wake the family - and 
the entire neighborhood — by playing a 
recording of The Notre Dame Victory 
March," Tracy says. “Of course, that 
would be only for the big games. He 
would say, 'Wc're going to win this 
one.' " 

When Tracy played football as a ju- 
nior high school student in New Jer- 
sey, he was the quarterback. “You 
are his son," he recalls people saying. 
“That means you play quarterback." 
He look his position in life seriously 
for a while and once mattcr-of-factly 
told a guidance counselor that he in- 
tended to become a “professional foot- 
ball player." Then young Tripucka 
discovered how accurately he could 
shoot a basketball, and his identity cri- 
sis began to dissolve. “I decided I 
would never be as good a football play- 
er as my father," he says, "and the 
idea didn't bother me. My father nev- 
er put any pressure on me. 1 appre- 
ciate what that has meant." 

This explains how the eldest of the 
six sons of Frank Tripucka, former No- 
tre Dame (1945-48) and professional 
(AFL, NFL and Canada) quarterback, 
has become Tracy Tripucka of Lafayette 
College, the leading scorer (26 points a 
game) returning in major college bas- 
ketball this year and possibly the purest 
undergraduate shooter in the country. 
Firing mostly from the 15- to 20-fool 
range, the 6' 5" Tripucka hit .524 of his 
shots last season and has a .519 average 
for two years. Rick Mount’s career mark 
was .484. After four games this year 
Tripucka is averaging 27.3 points and 
has a .563 percentage. 

He has achieved his remarkable ac- 
curacy despite playing his home games 
in Lafayette's Alumni Gymnasium 
where. Jack Ramsay of the Philadelphia 
76crs claims, light never penetrates. "A 
photographer could develop his pictures 
there on the court, " Ramsay once said. 
What Tripucka developed there was his 
shooting, largely by practicing alone un- 
til midnight or so. 

That Tripucka showed up at Lafayette 
at all is a matter of blind luck. In his ju- 
nior year at New Jersey's Bloomfield 


High School, he scored just 78 points, 
but he must have impressed somebody — 
certainly it was not himself — and the fol- 
lowing fall Tracy Tripucka’s name ap- 
peared on a pulp magazine list of the 
500 top high school seniors. 

Coach Hal Wissel, who had never 
before recruited a player for Lafayette, 
heard about Tripucka and wrote to 
him. When he saw the boy's name on 
the list of 500, Wissel began bird-dog- 
ging in earnest. "I didn't realize he 
was Frank's son," Wissel says. "I was 
pronouncing the last name incorrectly 
[it is Trip-u-ka], If I had, 1 would 
have assumed that he was going to 
Notre Dame, as I guess all the other 
coaches did." 

Wisscl's recruiting pitch was direct — 
T racy would start as a sophomore. Notre 
Dame was about to send an outstanding 
freshman team to the varsity, including 
another remarkable shooter Tripucka 
probably would have had to play be- 
hind for two years — Austin Carr. Frank 
Tripucka knows the feeling. He operated 
for two years as a sub behind Johnny Lu- 
jack before leading Notre Dame to a 
9-0-1 season. Mark Tripucka, Tracy's 
next younger brother, knows the feel- 
ing too. A sophomore, he is playing be- 
hind Piel Pennington, the best quarter 
back at the University of Massachusetts 
since Greg Landry. 

Tracy may have escaped the sub- 
stitute's cross, but Wissel gave him an- 
other to bear. The coach left Lafayette 
for Fordham at the end of last sea- 
son. “My immediate reaction was one 
of rejection," says Tripucka. “I felt 
he was letting me down. I was like 
one of his family. He felt funny, too. 
Before he made up his mind to go he 
got awfully nervous. One night I was 
at his home watching television and a 
telephone rang in the program. Coach 
Wissel got up to answer. He thought 
it was his own phone." 

Wissel and Lafayette's new coach, 
Tom Davis, both have made Tripucka, 
a forward, concentrate on his ball han- 
dling, defense and rebounding to com- 
plement his shooting. And Frank Trip- 
ucka also helps. “If I have a good 
game, he makes sure he deflates my ego," 
Tracy says. “But when I play poorly, 
he’s the first one to lift my spirits.” "If 
it is possible to learn something, Tracy 
will," Wissel says of his first recruit. 

continued 


Fight, fight 
for Lafayette? 

Yes, you bet, and the name is 
Tripucka, yet. He is Tracy, son 
of Frank and a star on his own 



HOUNDED. TRACY TRIES BASELINE SHOT 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


“It may take him eight hours to assim- 
ilate what another player gets in two, 
but Tracy is a success because he is al- 
ways willing to put in those eight hours.” 

Neither Wisscl before, nor Davis now, 
has directed the Lafayette offense strict- 
ly toward Tripucka, but Wissel’s phi- 
losophy was, “If I could get Tracy to 
shoot an uncontcsted shot from behind 
a screen at 20 feet, I considered it a 
layup.” 

Wissel was taking no chances on such 
layups when Fordham met Lafayette re- 
cently. He contested Tripucka all over 
Madison Square Garden, and for the 
first 9 Vi minutes Tracy did not score. 
He finally got 22 points as Lafayette suf- 
fered its only loss in four games, 81-75. 
"I wanted to beat him because I re- 
spect him so much,” Tripucka said af- 
terward. “I hope Lafayette wins the rest 
of its games,” said Wissel. 

Tripucka wants to play pro basketball. 
He suspects he will not be a high draft 
pick, but feels he will not be outclassed. 
“I think I can help in a team situation, 
the way Bill Bradley or Dave Wohl of 
the 76crs does,” he says. 

With teammates Jay Mottola and 
George Weaver running the offense 
and Tripucka supplying the points, 
Lafayette had its first winning season 
(17-9) in six years in 1970-71. Tripucka 
remembers one of the losses. “A team- 
mate who was singing in the shower 
was reprimanded by Coach Wissel. 
When the coach left, my friend turned 
to me and said, ‘But it was a sad 
song.’ ” For sure, it was not The 
Notre Dame Victory March. 


THE WEEK 


Qfjl ITLj North Carolina's reign was 
UUU I I I now in Spain. The Tar 
Heels spent their vacation in Madrid and 
won three games to capture the International 
Christmas Tournament title. But the cham- 
pionship game was not that easy, and North 
Carolina struggled before downing Europe's 
best amateur team. Real Madrid, 83-77. Said 
Coach Dean Smith: “They've been together 
for 10 or 12 years. Their shooting is amaz- 
ing. They would rank among the Top Ten 
college teams in America.” Before their for- 
eign invasion, the Tar Heels gave their 
friends in the ACC something to think about. 
They smashed North Carolina State 99-68, 
in taking the Big Four Tournament. Den- 


nis Wuycik and Robert McAdoo scored 20 
apiece and McAdoo held State's Tom Burle- 
son to just eight points. 

Barry Parkhill's aim was to prove before 
Christmas that there is a Virginia. “It will 
be nice,” said Parkhill, “to go home for 
Christmas and wait for somebody to ask 
how we are doing. I'll answer, ‘Oh, we're 
7-0 and nationally ranked.' ” The Cavaliers' 
seventh win, 93-58 over Richmond, came 
in the final of the Roanoke Classic with 
Parkhill scoring a third of Virginia's points. 

Teams receiving an invitation to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky tournament should be- 
ware. The Princeton Tigers, who already 
had a North Carolina hide to their credit 
and surely were no turkeys, were swallowed 
by Adolph Rupp's Wildcats 96-82. Jim An- 
drews, Tom Parker and Ronnie Lyons com- 
bined for 72 points while Princeton's Brian 
Taylor scored 39. 

Tennessee proved just as nasty to its guests 
in the Volunteer Classic. First, the Vols frus- 
trated Penn State with a 57-55 opening- 
round win, then they jolted Michigan State 
in the championship game 85-61. Len Kos- 
malski, Tennessee’s sophomore center, 
scored 36 points in the two games and was 
named the MVP as the Vols took their sixth 
straight tournament title. 

South Carolina's Gamecocks remained 
unbeaten through five starts, four of them 
away, by winning at Pitt 69-59. Kevin Joyce 
had 24 points and Tom Riker added 18. 

1. N. CAROLINA (5-1) 2. S. CAROLINA (S-0) 

After seven minutes St. Bona- 
venture seemed to be in for a 
tough night against Boston College and 
Coach Larry Wcisc went to his bench. In 
came Jimmy Wallace for Tom Baldw in and 
Wallace hit a 20-footcr to put the Bonnies 
ahead. He finished with eight of 14 for 16 
points in an 86-66 win, causing teammate 
Matt Gantt to say: “That cat came off the 
bench and did what we always thought he 
could do. He gave us a big lift.” Another 
cat who helped was sophomore Center Glenn 
Price, who contributed 31 points. 

In Philly, where basketball is thicker than 
brotherly love, Temple put it to nationally 
ranked Penn 57-52. Coach Harry Litwack 
sprang a box-and-one on the Quakers, as- 
signing Mike Jones the responsibility of 
shadowing Bobby Morse. Morse scored just 
five points, but he was not much worse 
than his fellow players, who hit only 33*^ 
of their shots. The loss was the first in 49 reg- 
ular-season games for the Quakers. “I'm 
sure the box-and-one was a factor," said 
Penn's Chuck Daly. “But I question wheth- 
er we will ever have as bad a shooting night 
again." Certainly not against Western Ken- 
tucky', gunned down by the Quakers 88-79. 
In its next game Temple opened upon Stan- 
ford, winning 76-64 as sophomore Guard 



John Kneib scored 15 points. Kncib'sname 
is spelled K-rt-i-e-b on his warmup jacket, 
but he doesn’t mind. "I saw it before our 
first game, but I won’t change it. I wear it 
for good luck." 

Roy's Runts— the Syracuse team of Coach 
Roy Danforth— finally lost after six wins. 
American University did it, 78-74. 

In a battle of unbeaten teams, and the sixth 
game for both, Marshall was a 1 10-107 win- 
ner over St. John's. Two free throws by Bill 
James in the last 39 seconds of overtime gave 
the Thundering Herd their own Memorial 
Tournament title. Randy Noll scored 33 
points, two more than St. John’s Mel Davis. 

1. ST. BONAVENTURE (3-1) 2. PENN (5-1) 


MIDWEST 2=*- 


s that for 33.9 
Marquette 

Coach AJ McGuiresaid afterward. McGuire 
was referring to 33.9, a book written by Min- 
nesota's Bill Musselman when he was coach- 
ing Ashland College and went through the 
season with that defensive average. The final 
score, after Marquette had built a 25-14 half- 
time lead over Minnesota, was 55-40 in favor 
of McGuire's Warriors. The only trouble 
high scorer Bob Lackey had came before 
the game when he went to shake hands 
with Musselman. The Minnesota players 
formed a huddle around their coach and 
would not let Lackey through. Lackey and 
Jim Chones returned the favor on the court 
by batting shots into the seats. “You can't 
get 10 behind this team and expect to come 
back," said Musselman. “They’ll hold it 
and be patient." Said McGuire, “I'm glad 
we played them so early. They are going to 
get better with Mussclman's system. Not 
many people will beat them in the Big Ten.” 
Two nights later Minnesota took its frus- 
trations out on Drake 70-56. 

Coach Fred Taylor continues to tinker 
with his offense at Ohio State, and the re- 
turn of Guard Allan Hornyak, recovering 
slowly from a heel bruise, gives Taylor some- 
thing pleasant to link about. Hornyak played 
half a game each in wins over Brown and 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee. Indiana continued 
its preparation for the Big Ten season by 
destroying Notre Dame 94-29 — yes, 29 — 
and defeating Butler 85-74. Henry Wilmorc 
injured a knee in an 87-81 win over Ohio Uni- 
versity, and Michigan lost its own Invita- 
tional Tournament to Toledo 88-72. 

Southern California journeyed to Kansas 
and defeated the host 87-77. to win the Jay- 
hawk Classic. "What upset me," Kansas 
Coach Ted Owens said, “was the way they 
beat us down the court on the fast break. 
That is just a matter of effort and we were 
not making it." The Jayhawks had defeat- 
ed previously unbeaten Brigham Young 
83-67 to reach the final. 


1. MARQUETTE (6-0) 2. OHIO STATE (6-1) 
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\A/rQT Others have used the ploy 
VvLOI but few have managed to 
shock their own teams the way Coach 
Hugh Durham of Florida State did against 
Hawaii. The Seminoles were behind 26-10 
when Durham decided to try the old stir-the- 
gang-up trick by drawing a technical foul. 
The trouble was, Durham drew the roof 
down. He charged after Referee Dave Ma- 
hukona and expressed his hopes and fears 
in a few hundred expletives, some of 
them unprintable. He got not one but 
two technicals and then, after the Rainbows' 
John Penncbacker sank four free throws, 
he got the ultimatum: leave the court in 
two minutes. Durham did not leave and 
the game was called on the spot: Hawaii 
30, FSU 10. "I went out there to get a tech- 
nical,” Durham said. He succeeded- A 
few nights later the Seminoles and Rain- 
bows went at it again, this time for the 
full 40 minutes. Unbeaten Hawaii also 
won this one, 81-76, for its sixth victory. 

John Wooden likes each of his UCLA 
teams to have its own identity. Still it 
was hard to ignore the fact that the only 
loss last season's club had was to Notre 
Dame. The well-reminded Bruins built a 53- 
16 lead at halftime and cased up in the sec- 
ond just enough to win 114-56. It was 
the second slaughter of the Irish innocents 
in a week. Said Notre Dame Coach Dig- 
ger Phelps, "I think Wooden could split 
his team, send one East, and they'd still 
end up playing each other in the NCAA 
finals." For UCLA Henry Bibby scored 
28 points and Bill Walton added 20. The 
next night Walton had 31 points and 16 
rebounds, Bibby 25 points, and TCU was 
the new victim, 1 19-81 . 

St. John's, one of the better Eastern 
teams, flew into Albuquerque and right 
out again with the Lob o Invitational tro- 
phy when Forward Mel Davis scored 29 
points in the championship game, won by 
the Redmen over New Mexico, 95-92. 

"It would be nice,” said Loyola (L.A.) 
Coach Dick Baker, "to have a team that 
played as poorly as Long Beach did to- 
night and still win." Recovering slowly but 
satisfactorily from its loss at Southwestern 
Louisiana, Long Beach made Loyola the 
first of four new victims, 73-67. 

Tall Oregon State, with Guard Freddie 
Boyd and newcomer Steve Erickscn lead- 
ing the way, defeated Weber State 82-75 
for its sixth w in. "Playing them is like go- 
ing through the redwoods," said Weber 
State Coach Gene Visscher. 

Kresimir Cosic was fouled but still put 
in a rebound of a teammate's missed shot 
at the buzzer to give Brigham Young an 87 
84 victory over Utah State. Surprising Utah 
won its third straight Utah Classic by de- 
feating Yale and Washington State. 

1. UCLA (6-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (7-1) 



The quiet one. 

See it. 

And you’ll hear 
the difference. 

It’s one of Kodak’s new Carousel 
H projectors. The quiet ones. 

And to really appreciate just how 
quiet it is, you should see it demonstrated 
at your photo dealer’s— alongside any other 
kind of projector. 

What adifference the quiet makes. 
No whining, no whooshing... unless you’re 
very close, you can barely hear it. 

This particular quiet one is the 
Carousel 860H projector. Ourtop-of-the- 
line model with the most features of all. Like 
automatic focus, automatic timing, remote 
control, and more. From less than $220. 

Other Carousel H projectors, also 
quiet, also dependable, with a wide choice of 
features, start from less than $80. 

Kodak makes your pictures count. 

Kodak Carousel 860H projector. 

El 
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Prices subject to change without notice. 



Waking ’em 
up with 
a sleeper 



A ll week long the sun beat down on 
■ the tiny village of Sestriere, and the 
racers spent most of the time sitting on 
the windowsills of the Cristallo Hotel 
getting tanned and getting bored. It was 
Kandahar race week on the world tour, 
and the snow that is guaranteed to cov- 
er the Italian Alps every December had 
this time failed to live up to the war- 
ranty. The mountain racecourses were 
crusty on top and soft underneath, too 
dangerous for a men's dow nhill, and w ith 
that event canceled about the only thing 
to do was to wail for closing day and 
the men's slalom. That would be the 
day when the proud Italians would see 
their own ace, Gustav Thoni, whip the 
skiing world. And if not Thoni, well 
then surely the dashing and aggressive 
Frenchman, Jcan-Noel Augcrt. 

Viva Thoni? A tors Augcrt? Not ex- 
actly. When it was all over, the winner 
of the World Cup slalom — and a new 
threat in that event for the 1972 Winter 
Olympics- was a lean, freckled 2 1 -year- 
old madcap from North Conway, N.H. 
named Tyler Palmer. He did it, as they 
say in skiing, the hard way. 

A few weeks ago the U.S. Ski As- 
sociation had hesitated to send Palmer 
olf on the European circuit. Despite his 
obvious potential — he was third in 
World Cup slalom last year — Palmer has 
been considered something of an eccen- 
tric. and when the committee finally de- 
cided to deliver his plane ticket the sea- 
son’s first two race meets were al- 
ready over. As if that were not bad 
enough, on Kandahar race day the 
hotel concierge failed to awaken Palm- 
er at 6:30 a.m. and. while the team 


was assembling, he blissfully slept on. 
An hour late, he dashed for the slope 
without breakfast and then — at the top 
of the course — discovered his skis 
weren't there. The coaches were not ex- 
actly amused. Finally equipped and 
buckled in. Palmer was third starter. 

It is a good thing that Palmer likes 
thrills ( ''The icier it is, the better he loves 
it,” says one coach) because the race- 
course was purest glaze. But, true to his 
promise, he sliced at it in his distinctive 
style, the sort of form that the experts call 
clean. His time, 57.97 seconds, was 
roundly applauded, but the partisan Ital- 
ians were not unduly alarmed. However, 
after both Gustav and cousin Rolando 
Thoni had done badly, and after jet-turn 
specialist Patrick Russel of France had 
fallen on the ice, came the totaling-up: 
Palmer had the fastest time. 

On the next run Augert. who had the 
second-fastest time, was the early start- 
er. He hacked out a trail of knockcd- 
over poles, which is perfectly legal, while 
posting an impressive 56.90 seconds. 
Take that, you Americans. 

Then Palmer leaped away, and about 
15 gales from ihe finish got into the 
sort of impossible body position that 
the French claim they strive for. There 
he was, almost flat on his back at full 
speed, about to miss a gate. Suddenly, 
lie pulled himself upright with a mighty 
bounce, made the gate and finished 
zooming. His time was a tidy 57.33 sec- 
onds, not quite as fast as Augcrt but, 
counting both runs, more than .5 of a 
second faster for both runs. The result 
was that rarity in world skiing: an Amer- 
ican man beating the best. 


After the race U.S. Men's Coach 
Hanspeter Rohr said, "Palmer's win was 
no fluke and it was no surprise to me. 
Last year he was fourth in FIS slalom 
rankings. He is a smooth skier who gels 
very aggressive. He is not very easy to 
handle in training, he is not easy to lead. 
He does what I tell him, but when he 
doesn't like it he shows it, and then I 
have to go and talk to him. ' 

Now that he is an international sla- 
lom contender. Palmer may well be eas- 
ier to train. After his victory he aban- 
doned plans for a relaxing Christmas 
vacation at Augert's home in France 
t Augcrt was pretty grouchy about the 
race anyway) in favor of more training. 

"Two years ago they called me the 
flake,” Palmer said, "but they don't call 
me that anymore. When I was losing 
races they were saying. 'This guy is cra- 
zy,' which wasn’t true at all. I just had 
to learn what was right and wrong.” 

Palmer had to talk fast to convince 
U.S. Alpine Director Willy Schaeffler 
that he was mature enough to go after 
an Olympic medal. Palmer was in shape, 
Schaeffler agreed, but what of his non- 
ski activities? Like motorcycle racing? 

"Nothing to worry about," Palmer 
told Schaeffler. "On the Fourth of July 
I was in a heat with about 40 entries 
and 1 wasn't used to racing in such a 
big crowd. I was trying to pass this one 
guy, but he hit me and I hit the front 
brake real hard. I flipped. The bike fell 
on top of me and this guy rode right 
over my arm. So I just packed up and 
quit. No more motorcycle races for me." 

Coach Schaeffler beamed. What he 
wants is a ski racer. end 
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General Electric helps 

cut l /s inch out of curves like this. 

That can cut accidents 85%. 

", Slippery when wet " is more than a 
warning to drivers. It could serve as an epitaph 
for the nearly 8,000 people who died in 
accidents on rain-slick roads last year. 

But highway safety experts have a way to 
save many of those lives. To cut accidents, 
they're cutting roads. 

It's a technique called "grooving." 

High-speed saws— with a cutting edge of 
General Electric Man-Made ™ diamonds— slice 
parallel grooves into roads at hazardous curves 

The grooves, fust an eighth inch deep, 
give tires something extra to hold onto. And in 
the rain, this has proved to be the difference 
between life and death. 


A nine-year study in California shows 
grooving has cut wet-weather accidents 85%. 

The GE Man-Made diamonds are made 
precisely for the job, and actually do a better 
job of slicing roads than natural diamonds. 

It’s only one way GE technology is helping 
solve transportation problems. 

GE motors and controls power new 
automated mass-transit systems. GE turbines 
drive giant containerized ships. And virtually 
smokeless GE jet engines fly the new DC-10. 

The transportation industry is always 
looking for better, safer ways to go. And the 
people at General Electric are working to 
find them. 


Men 

helping 

Mon 
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pro basketball / Barry McDermott 


They had to let the dog go, 
but they kept the bite 


A mascot is fine, but a good big man is finer— and now the Kentucky 
Colonels and Artis Gilmore are snapping their way through the ABA 


O ne of them is a front-office type, a 
financial whizbang. Another one is 
a veteran coach, fired not so long ago 
by the Los Angeles Lakers. The third 
one is a newcomer, both a basketball 
star and a practicing giant. The circum- 
stances that brought them together ear- 
ly this season were tinged with irony, 
but by last week it was becoming clear 
that all three were, as they say in the mov- 
ies, made for each other. Jointly, they 
are fast building a bright new image for 
the American Basketball Association in 
general and the Kentucky Colonels in 
particular. 

The chief irony lies in the fact that 
all three were spurned at one time or an- 
other by the NBA. Mike Storen is the 
deskbound wizard, the president and 
general manager of the club. Unable to 
rise above the level of letter-opener for 
several NBA teams, he went out and 
manufactured his own credentials. It was 
Storen who made the decision to meet 
the price for the 7' 2" Artis Gilmore 
when the NBA would not, and it was Sto- 
ren who hired Coach Joe Mullaney short- 
ly after the Lakers cut him loose. At 
the start of the season Storen and Gil- 
more and Mullaney merely took each 
other for better or worse; now the re- 
lationship has broadened to richer in- 
stead of poorer. Second only to Utah 
in the ABA race last year (it was Sto- 
ren’s first year at Kentucky after three 
seasons with the Indiana franchise), the 
Colonels currently are dominating the 
Eastern Division. Gilmore and co-star 
Dan Issel have devasted most of the op- 
position, so much so that Mullaney, with 
a sideward glance at the record-setting 
Lakers, says that his new club would be 
undefeated if a few breaks had gone its 
way. As it is, with victories over Pitts- 
burgh, New York and Virginia last week, 
the team has won 22 of its last 26 games. 


Among the firstborn when the ABA 
was assembled as an expansion league 
in 1967, the Colonels were eager con- 
tributors to early folklore. They had a 
dog for a mascot and a few dogs on the 
floor as well, including one frustrated 
gentleman who made only 25% of his 
free throws and — eager to offer some 
kind of contribution — spent much of the 
season learning to tape teammates’ an- 
kles. Louie Dampier, one survivor of 
that band of original Colonels, remem- 
bers journeying to Teaneck, N.J. for a 
playoff game only to find a converted 
skating rink was the arena. The playing 
floor, pock-marked with holes a foot 
wide in spots, posed a certain danger — 
but the jagged metal sticking out from 
the backboard supports impressed the 
players even more. 

In the early moments of the ABA, Sto- 
ren was one of the few executives 
schooled in the complexities of basket- 
ball, having served terms at promotion 
in such difficult NBA cities as Chicago, 
Baltimore and Cincinnati. He listened 
amusedly at one early organizational 
meeting as an owner announced that he 
was rigidly against the concept of dou- 
bleheaders, since no basketball player 
should be expected to play two con- 
secutive games as in baseball. It was 
the Catch-22 league and Storen was its 
crafty entrepreneur, accumulating riches 
in spite of the madness. While the oth- 
ers bombed their own franchises, Sto- 
ren serenely went about his duties. And 
whenever a gaggle of owners would de- 
spair and threaten to jump from the 
leaky ship, they found, in effect, that Sto- 
ren had sold the lifeboats. 

Under Storen's militarily oriented 
methods the Indiana Pacers led the ABA 
in attendance three consecutive years, 
then won the championship in 1970. At- 
tendance in Louisville, meanwhile, 



dropped in the third season, and the mil- 
lionaire couple that owned the Colonels, 
Joe and Mamie Gregory, decided to sell. 
The buyers were five Louisville business- 
men who made their money in every- 
thing from nursing homes to fried chick- 
en, and after they bought the Colonels 
they set out to buy Storen. To get him 
from Indiana they produced a base sal- 
ary of 550,000 or so, threw in a share 
of the ownership and added some at- 
tractive incentive clauses. ‘'If I owned 
the team, I would never give out the con- 
tract that I have,” says Storen. 

Mike Storen attacked the Kentucky 
problems on several fronts. He banished 
Ziggy, the Gregorys’ pet dog and team 
mascot. Neither Mamie nor Ziggy have 
spoken to or barked at Storen since. 
The rest of the kennel also was cleaned 
out. Storen replaced the team doctor, a 
pediatrician, with an orthopedic man, 
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shipped off eight of the 1 1 veterans and 
signed lucrative television and radio 
contracts. (Legal documents are nothing 
new to him. Storen owns the company 
that holds the license from the ABA to 
manufacture its official red, white and 
blue basketball. So far, two million of 
them are bouncing across America. The 
league and Storen share the royalties.) 

The Colonel coach was Gene Rhodes. 
He had been a fine high school player 
in Louisville and also had coached prep 
ball there for many years. When Storen 
fired him, the fans rose up in wrath, es- 
pecially since their hometown favorite 
had just pushed the Colonels to victo- 
ries in eight of their last nine games. 

But that storm is over. Now the Col- 
onels have Gilmore and there is cham- 
pionship talk. Storen won’t say how 
much it took to sign Artis, the dom- 
inating big man in college ball in his ju- 


nior and senior years at Jacksonville Uni- 
versity, but figures up to $2.7 million 
have been reported. The contract resides 
in a Louisville safe-deposit box and Sto- 
ren and Gilmore have the only keys. 

Whatever the contract says, Gilmore 
is probably worth every clause of it. He 
has blocked an average of six shots a 
game in his rookie year and leads the 
league in rebounding — all this despite a 
few obvious liabilities. He is not overly 
strong and his hands, small for his size, 
sometimes fail him. On occasion he ap- 
proaches the game in a puzzled man- 
ner, not unlike King Kong examining 
Fay Wray in the palm of his hand. Still, 
in its current stage of maturation, the 
ABA affords him time to develop. “He’s 
going to be awesome,” says Tom Nis- 
salke, who was an assistant coach with 
the Milwaukee Bucks before taking the 
head-coaching job with Dallas of the 


ABA. “I think next to Kareem Jabbar, 
I might take Gilmore as the most valu- 
able property in the game. They’ve got 
the Intimidator.” 

After the first third of the season Gil- 
more had scored 34 points on three dif- 
ferent nights, grabbed 30 rebounds in a 
single game and blocked as many as 
nine shots in an evening’s work. More- 
over, he has the ability to make the big 
play and is most dangerous in the fourth 
quarter when there is little hope of re- 
covery from his flashes of brilliance. And 
there are signs that Gilmore is losing 
his rough edges. Coach Mullaney is de- 
lighted with Gilmore’s shattering dunks, 
line-drive jump shots, soft hook shots 
and improving free-throw shooting, the 
last being part of the reason that Vir- 
ginia Coach A1 Bianchi claims the ABA’s 
prize has more weapons than Wilt Cham- 
berlain. “Gilmore is a very easygoing 
young man,” says Mullaney. “He has a 
lot of confidence in himself, but not the 
boastful kind, and he’ll do whatever you 
want him to do.” 

Mullaney, a former FBI agent who 
held the third best winning percentage 
of college coaches after 14 seasons at 
Providence, was fired by the Lakers when 
Los Angeles failed to win the NBA title 
in two years. There also was talk of dis- 
content between the coach and Wilt 
Chamberlain. One night, miffed because 
Mullaney was not going to start him be- 
cause he had missed practice the pre- 
vious day, Chamberlain announced he 
was not coming out of the dressing room. 
He was coaxed out only after a talk 
with General Manager Fred Schaus. 

But the Colonels have full confidence 
in Mullaney. “He’s never at a loss for 
what to do,” says Dan Issel, speaking 
after Mullaney made up a play in the 
huddle that produced the winning points 
in Kentucky’s 1 13-1 1 1 victory over Pitts- 
burgh. 

The next evening Cincy Powell, the 
workmanlike forward opposite Issel, 
made some key plays, including a bust- 
out down the floor that culminated in 
an Issel dunk shot, and Gilmore came 
up with a loose ball and scored on a 
deft hook as the Colonels came from be- 
hind to edge New York by four points. 
That victory assured Mullaney that he 
would be the East coach in the ABA’s 
All-Star game on Jan. 29 in Louisville. 
Ziggy won’t be there, but the Colonels 
expect about 18,000 other supporters to 
show up, mascot or not. . end 
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The House 
that 

Earnie Built 



When Earnie Seiler stages an Orange Bow l , 
you get elephants, firew orks and, 
this New' Year's Day, Nebraska- Alabama 


E 

■■arnic Seiler didn t really 
want to be the Orange Bowl, he just wanted to start it. 
For Miami’s sake. Earnie Seiler loves Miami. At the first 
game he stood in the middle of 36th Street — whip-lean 
body gyrating under a flop-brim white Panama hat, melon- 
colored face grappling with a huge cigar — and flagged 
down passing cars, trying to get people to come in to fill 
the bleachers he had poached for the occasion. Miami 
was not the metropolis it is now. Everyone knew Earnie 
Seiler. “Get the hell out of the road, Seiler,” they yelled 
at him and blew their horns. 

It was a precarious birth, requiring round-the-clock care 
and some financial plasma from local bookmakers. In 
infancy the Orange Bowl suffered long periods of acute 
indifference (one Miami sports editor chose the afternoon 
of an early game to cover a swim meet) before good 
health was achieved and Earnie Seiler could afford to real- 
ly open up, which is his disposition. 

This Is the Bowl that Earnie Built, no doubt about 
that. And most of it he did singlehanded. Take 1939. Seil- 
er coerced unbeaten Oklahoma into the Orange Bowl game 
with half the money offered by the Sugar and Cotton 
bowls by stealing through the campus at Norman in the 
middle of the night writing on to miami! in chalk on the 
sidewalks and then educating the Sooners with a morning 
lecture that featured huge posters of girls reclining on the 
sugary sands of Miami Beach in the barest excuses for bath- 
ing suits the '30s would allow. "I’m a great believer in vi- 
sual aids,” said Seiler. 

As the games got better, Seiler’s parades got longer and 
more glamorous; and the parties (pregame, postgame and 
so forth) extravagant and more clamorous. His beloved 
halftime shows came to be drenched in orange-blossom 
perfume, gallons of it drizzling down from the bowl's rim. 
Queens and princesses rode in chariots behind white stal- 
lions, and, their faces pale with fright, perched high on 
the rolling backs of elephants painted purple and pink. 
Squadrons of bogus flamingos flew across the width of 
the stadium, strung on a tautly pulled quarter- inch cable. 
“If that cable snaps," said the engineer, “you’ll cominutd 
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wipe out 500 fans." "Yeah, but it won't." 
said Seiler, blowing smoke from his ci- 
gar. And it didn't. 

Doves of peace (white fantail pigeons) 
fluttered up from the base of a huge rep- 
lica of Uncle Sam and settled pell-mell 
into the ever-larger Orange Bowl crowd, 
and then roosted for weeks in the sta- 
dium's steel webbing. The ASPCA is- 
sued a formal protest. Seiler shrugged. 
Seiler was a tough act for Seiler to fol- 
low; some risks were unavoidable. 

From the earliest days Seiler was not 
willing that his game be a repository 
for second-rate teams. He claimed he 
would march through fire to sign the 
best. In Philadelphia Stadium, leading 
a delegation of Orange Bowl Committee 
members to beat rival bowls to a tal- 
ented Navy team, he bolted through 
the women's powder room. Witnesses 
say he never broke stride but that the 
smoke from his cigar left a prodigious 
trail that day. 

The Orange Bowl became the place 
to spend a New Year’s afternoon. Pres- 
ident Kennedy came, and sat in Seiler's 
big leather chair, which the Secret Ser- 
vice hauled from his office and put in 
the presidential box on the 50-yard line. 
Seiler offered to have special lunches sent 
in from Wolfie’s. Kennedy elected to 
fly in his personal chef, w ho set up a sand- 
wich kitchen in a tent beneath the south 
stands. When the game was over, Seiler 
went around to the chef and asked if he 
could have "one of those $2,000 sand- 
wiches." He said it tasted the same. 

Eventually, inevitably, teams like Ne- 
braska and Alabama were flown in to 
play for the national championship. At 
night, now. Another Seiler first. Live, 
before 80.000 people. In color, on na- 
tional television, before 50 million more. 
The networks clumped money on the Or- 
ange Bowl. The Orange Bowl guarantee 
grew to be the fattest cast of Pasadena, 
a whopping S900.000. Coaches like Bob 
Dcvaney and Bear Bryant could hardly 
wait to spend New Year's in Miami. 

And so it was that Earnie Seiler came 
to be known as the Mad Genius. He 
did not object, not to the noun, not 
even to the adjective. Actually, he 
thought it had a nice ring to it. Jimmy 
Burns, The Miami Herald columnist, 
started it. "Seiler is mad," said Burns. 
They were fishing buddies, at least until 
the day Seiler was driving Burns home 
from a snook expedition on the Ta- 


miami Trail, driving at his customary 
breakneck speed when one of the tires 
came off and rolled up alongside the 
speeding car. “Isn’t that one of your 
tires, Seiler?" said Burns, looking out 
the window. “Yeah, I guess so," hissed 
Seiler, his teeth clinging to his cigar as 
he wrestled with the wheel. The tire kept 
them company for a while, then took a 
tremendous bounce into the Everglades 
and was never seen again. And on sub- 
sequent Seiler fishing trips, neither was 
Burns. 

The festival, as Seiler calls his show, 
has spread like lava to cover such wide- 
ly assorted goings-on as fashion shows 
and horse shows, regattas and grand 
balls, tennis, fishing and soccer tourna- 
ments and massive fireworks displays. 
For Seiler it is a magnificent juggling 
act. He drops only what fails to show last- 
ing quality. He keeps his hand in ev- 
erything. Sometimes it is the back of 
his hand. 

Although Seiler is 71. nothing about 
the operation escapes his piercing blue 
eyes: no flaw is spared his spectacular 
wrath. He punted an NBC television 
cameraman squarely in the low-angle 
stance last year when the camera blocked 
an oncoming parade float. “Dammit, 
you're blowing your own show!” Seiler 
yelled. On a day when the LSU team 
came to practice at the bowl, Seiler was 
summoned down to the field to find a 
city of Miami work crew roping off the 
area, getting ready to paint a decorative 
orange at midfield. The foreman said it 
was the only opportunity they had with- 
out going overtime. Seiler was furious. 
"Get off the field," he stormed. "Eighty 
thousand people aren't buying tickets 
to sec that orange, they're buying tick- 
ets to see this football team.” 

Seiler goes to war regularly with city 
officials over what he considers their 
shortsightedness and bureaucratic med- 
dling (they don't always give him the 
funds he needs). Seiler is executive vice- 
president of the Orange Bowl Commit- 
tee, but the city owns the bowl itself, 
and Earnie says he gets reminded of 
that fact in 100 petty ways. “It was eas- 
ier in the old days when we didn't have 
anything, just a few slush funds here 
and there a man could get into." He de- 
spairs that "anytime you want some- 
thing done it's ‘live o'clock' or it's * so- 
and-so's day off.' Ninety-nine percent 
of my problems are lazy people.” 


As the game itself has grown. Seiler 
has become more and more protective 
of its quality. This year at least he 
seems satisfied, with No. I Nebraska 
and No. 2 Alabama. But not every Or- 
ange Bowl game has been played for 
the national championship, or even a 
reasonable facsimile. There was one, in 
1953, that was played as a bad example 
for hiring the handicapped. The score 
was 61-6. Alabama over Syracuse, and 
as it mounted Seiler grew more and more 
distraught. At last he could take no more. 
Midway through the fourth quarter he 
ran onto the field imploring Red Drew, 
the Alabama coach, to let Syracuse die 
in peace: "Do something. Red! Run out 
the clock! Fall on the ball!" 

"I can't stop 'em, Earnie." shouted 
Drew above the noise. The noise was 
coming from the Alabama bench. The 
crowd was dead silent. "They're fight- 
ing the Civil War out there. They want 
to murder those damn Yankees!" 

Seiler then tried to get the timekeeper 
to look the other way, and because most 
of the witnesses had gone into a stupor 
long before, no one is sure to Ibis day 
that he did not succeed. Seiler just smiles 
and blows smoke when you ask him. 

Even as he did when it was a runt, Seil- 
er personally marshals the gigantic King 
Orange Parade on New Year's Eve. He 
is the first to arrive, the last to leave; he 
dashes around screaming for precision, 
w aving his arms for order, as you would 
naturally expect a Mad Genius to do. 
As a result, his parades are always punc- 
tual. and invariably beautiful. He will 
not allow it to rain on his parades. He 
argues with the weatherman about un- 
favorable forecasts. He audits the pa- 
rade like a mechanic, listening for pings, 
watching for breakdowns. When one 
float could not make it over the curb 
into the parade line, Seiler jammed two- 
by-fours underneath the wheels to form 
a minibridge. "Can't anybody do any- 
thing?" he grumbled. One particularly 
lovely transport, loaded with lighting 
effects, blacked out at the head of the 
route on a night Seiler had promised 
television officials they were “really go- 
ing to sec something." Seiler's immediate 
reaction was to rail at the float and 
curse its makers. And then, being a 
man of action, he dove into the bow- 
els of the contraption to seek out the of- 
fending mechanism. 

Once inside . he discovered a faulty fuse 
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box. The lights went on. The float jerked 
forward. Seiler let go. The lights went 
out. Seiler stayed inside, hidden beneath 
the tucks and folds of papier-mache, 
struggling with the fuses. He bade the 
driver continue. The float moved for- 
ward, Seiler vaguely aware of its prog- 
ress. When at last he had the lighting 
system secured, he called to the driver 
through the frills: “I’m going to drop 
to the pavement now. Just pass on over 
me. I’ll be all right.” Seiler dropped to 
the pavement. The float passed. And 
there he lay, spread-eagle in the middle 
of Biscayne Boulevard, directly in front 
of the reviewing stand. 

Earnie Seiler was not always a Mad Ge- 
nius, of course. Before that he was a half- 
mad architect who was done in by his 
own imagination. He had arrived in Mi- 
ami in the '20s, "when it was a pretty lit- 
tle place with clean bays,” itching to 
build flying buttresses and free-form ter- 
races with hidden arbors. He did not 
want to build Corinthian columns. But 
it was a conservative time. The women 
of Coral Gables looked down their nos- 
es at him and said, “Is that all the clos- 
et space we get?” Seiler strained at the 
bonds of architecture and gave it up as 
“too confining.” 

He turned his talents to coaching foot- 
ball. For a while he was doing fine be- 
cause he could let his imagination run a 
little in football. From his college days 
at Oklahoma Stale (nee Oklahoma 
A&M), where he was a 160-pound single- 
wing quarterback, it was evident he had 
the makings. It is recalled there that lit- 
tle Earnie Seiler once broke into the 
clear on a long run, and with nobody 
within 20 yards of him dodged and 
dipped and stiff-armed imaginary op- 
ponents all the way to the goal. 

Coaching at Miami High School in 
the fall of 1925, Seiler laid out a field 
for home games on a plot of land do- 
nated by the Florida East Coast Rail- 
road. There were large coconut palms 
on the property. Seiler was told not to 
mess with them. He carefully laid out 
the field on a bias, but one tree still in- 
truded, at the 20-yard line, 15 yards in 
from the sidelines. He asked the rail- 
road once more if he could remove the 
tree. No dice. 

So for the big game that year with 
Palm Beach High, he devised a play 
unique in the history of organized foot- 


ball. On the kickoff the ball would, and 
did, go to his star runner, Warner Mi- 
zell. Trailing blockers, Mizell headed for 
the palm tree, behind which lurked an 
inconspicuous but very fast little half- 
back named Ray Carter. Mizell lateraled 
the ball to Carter and, in the same mo- 
tion, flipped off his helmet. “Ball!" yelled 
the Miami High pjayers, and dove on 
the helmet, creating a diversionary pile- 
up of breathtaking proportions. 

“I had told Carter to count five, then 
come out the other way and run like 
hell,” says Seiler. “I counted myself: 
‘one, two, three, four . . . five.’ No Car- 
ter. For a second 1 was afraid he wasn't 
coming out. ‘Gawdamighty, he can’t 
count!’ Finally he did, and nobody saw 
him except one official who followed him 
down the field the entire 80 yards. 

“Boy, what a rhubarb. The Palm 
Beach coach came screaming across the 
field, followed closely by a couple hun- 


dred Palm Beach fans. ‘I protest, I pro- 
test,’ he yelled. His face was red as a 
beet. ‘It’s against the rules,’ he yelled. I 
was very calm. I said, 'Show me in the 
book where it says you can't have a 
palm tree on the football field.’ ” 
Victories thus won were not enough 
to hold Seiler's interest in coaching, how- 
ever. He found that teen-agers did not 
always share his vision. To get his 
thoughts across during a game, Seiler 
lined up three buckets next to his sta- 
tion at midfield. Visual aids for the quar- 
terback. If he tipped the No. 1 bucket, 
it was the signal to run. No. 2 bucket 
was pass. No. 3 was punt. Once when 
his team had advanced to a point inside 
an opponent's 20-yard line and a touch- 
down beckoned, Seiler accidentally 
kicked over the third bucket. The quar- 
terback dutifully punted the ball out of 
the end zone and into the second-floor 
window of the building across the street. 

continued 
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Chevrolet. Building a better 



The average driver puts 12,000 miles on 
his car each year. That’s like spending every 
day for one solid month behind the wheel. 

How comfortable, really, is your car? 

How comfortable was it, really, on your 
last vacation? 


Impala for 1972: You don’t have to 

But let’s talk about your next vacation. 
About seeing the U.S.A. in a spacious, 
smooth riding 1972 Impala. 

A 1972 Impala comes with easy miles 
built in, because it comes with power 
steering and, with any V8, a Turbo Hydra- 


way to see the U.S.A. 





I in pa la Custom Coupe at San Francisco's Golden Gate Bridge. 


leave the comforts of home, home. 


matic transmission. 

A 1972 Impala comes with more secure 
miles built in. And that's because it comes 
with power front disc brakes, side guard 
beams in the doors and an improved 
front bumper to provide added front-end 


protection. 

We want your 
1972 Impala to 
be the best 
car you ever i 
owned. 




17 mg. "tar," 1 .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. 
FTC Report Aug. 71. 


To get a shot that really 
means something you 
go all out. 

Your cigarette? Viceroy 
It goes all out to give you all 
the taste you could ever want. 

Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time: 


“Wc had to stop the game and send a 
man to Burdinc’s to buy another ball,” 
says Seiler, sighing hopelessly. Seiler quit 
coaching after that and went to work 
for the Miami recreation department. 
Yet his genius hungered for expression. 

“I was always a dreamer," Seiler said 
one afternoon recently, semi-relaxed in 
the big leather chair in his suite of of- 
fices at the Orange Bowl. On the walls, 
framed montages of past Orange Bowls 
assailed the eyes with color: on the floor, 
an orange shag rug: on the huge desk, 
aclutter with papers, books and a spec- 
tacular assortment of Magic Markers, 
an orange phone connected to an or- 
ange intercom. “I pictured myself doing 
things. I’d daydream. Like now. I see 
things others create, and I enlarge them 
in my mind. I look and imagine it eight 
sizes bigger, for a football field. A cou- 
ple of months ago I was watching my 
grandson pushing one of those squiggly- 
wiggly toys — a foot went out like this, 
then an arm, then another foot. A hun- 
dred different movements, and I sat there 
fascinated. I imagined it 100 times big- 
ger. The next day I took it down to the 
float makers. We’re going to have that 
kind of animation this year. It’ll be the 
greatest thing you ever saw. 

“In college,” lie continued, “I was a 
terrible student because I was always 
dreaming. History I could handle be- 
cause 1 could use my imagination — take 
a few facts, make up a fabulous story. 
Physics was another matter. My phys- 
ics professor wrote the book. He’d say, 
‘You’ll find that answer on page 33.’ 
He told me I was the dumbest student 
he ever had. 

“But I was playing football and play- 
ing basketball and having a time. And 
then I got interested in the band. I en- 
vied guys who could make music. The 
band was about to make this big trip, 
and I wanted to go. I went to the band- 
master and said, ‘I hear you need a cym- 
bals player. I'm one.’ I never played a 
cymbal in my life. But the drummer was 
my friend, and he said he’d nudge me 
when it was time to bang one out. 

“So we’re practicing and the director 
is yelling at me to look at him, but I’m 
looking at the drummer for the sign, 
and he’d give it to me, and bow. I’d let 
one go. The director would look, and 
I’d look, and bow. I fooled him until 
the final rehearsal, just a couple days be- 
fore the trip. He got mad as hell. ‘Can’t 


you read music?' ‘Yes sir.’ I couldn’t 
read a note. He marked the notes with 
a pencil. I couldn’t read the pencil marks, 
either. I didn’t make the trip.” 

As Miami's recreation director, Seiler 
found new areas in which he could ex- 
press himself. The University of Miami 
had come into being, and then was 
knocked flat by the 1926 hurricane. Ways 
were being sought to raise athletic funds 
and promote the school. Seiler staged a 
Pan-American Festival. He went to Cuba 
and “invited everybody on the island 
to come up, and then worried myself 
sick that they’d come.” He put together 
his first parade: 21 floats representing 
the 21 countries. ‘‘Built them myself be- 
cause nobody had any money. Little old 
things with wooden wheels, and it rained 
and the wheels got wet and swelled up 
and we couldn’t walk ’em down Flagler 
Street, we had to drag ’em.” 

Seiler spread his wings. Anything to 
promote Miami captured his interest, 
all the better if he could tie it to sports. 
A football game was suggested. ‘‘At the 
time, only the Rose Bowl was in ex- 
istence. I thought if they could have a 
bowl in California, we could have one 
in Florida. Football in the tropics. What 
a great idea. I said that someday we’d 
be as big as the Rose Bowl, but nobody 
believed that part.” 

The first game, in 1933, was called 
the Palm Festival. Seiler ordered 3,100 
bleacher seats for Moore Park on 36th 
Street, four miles north of the present 
Orange Bowl site. ‘‘We didn’t have a 
dime to work with. They sent me the pa- 
pers for the bleachers, and 1 signed ’em 
like it was nothing— ‘Earnie Seiler, rec- 
reation department.’ I didn't have any 
authority. But I knew we’d work it out. 

“Miami was the host team — the poor- 
est team you ever saw. I mean poor. 
They had 14 pairs of shoes for 32 play- 
ers. They had to swap around. We of- 
fered Manhattan College S3,000 to come 
down to play, with SI, 500 in advance. 
We couldn't give Miami anything. To 
save expenses, Manhattan came by boat. 
It took three days, and half the players 
got seasick. Chick Meehan was their 
coach. He said if they didn’t get the 
other SI, 500 immediately they were go- 
ing home. By train. He was smart. Wc 
hadn't sold enough tickets to meet the 
guarantee. 

“So I made the sheriff my finance 
chairman, and he went around to some 


Earnie Seiler 


of the prominent bookies in town, like 
Acey Dcuccy. At 10 o'clock the day of 
the game our finance chairman came 
up with the guarantee. Well, you could 
do things in those days. 1 made prom- 
ises I'd never make today. The red tape 
and the politicians slow you down, and 
the newspapers can tear you apart.” 

Seiler stood out on 36th Street and 
waved people in free to help fill the 
bleachers and make the pictures look 
good. He announced the crowd was 
8,000, but it was less than half that. 
“We lied a lot in those days.” His first 
halftime show consisted mainly of a 
drum-and-bugle corps marching around, 
and, as an unscheduled spectacular, the 
queen almost suffocating inside a cel- 
lophane football stapled to a float. “She 
was in there 25 minutes before vve 
brought her on. She was drenched. Her 
hair was down over her face. The sor- 
riest-looking queen you ever saw.” 

Manhattan was the heavy favorite, a 
far superior team. Seiler prepared a post- 
game celebration at the Biltmore Hotel, 
complete with banners proclaiming 
Manhattan’s triumph and a huge cake 
saying congratulations Manhattan. 
Miami won 7-0. When the game ended, 
Seiler made a mad dash to a phone and 
called the Biltmore. “Change everything 
to read miami,” he shouted. 

But if you expected that humbling be- 
ginning to slow up Earnie Seiler, you 
don’t know a mad genius when you read 
of one. In the months and years that fol- 
lowed, Seiler was everywhere, conning 
more bleacher seats, at SI a plank, from 
the American Legion; moving them to 
the present Orange Bowl site off 7th 
Street, appropriating prisoners from the 
stockade to help build props and floats. 
“They loved the fresh air,” said Seiler. 
And in 1935 the game officially became 
known as The Orange Bowl. 

The bowl committee, composed of 
prominent citizens, came into being, and 
soon they dispatched Seiler to Wash- 
ington to beg funds from the Public 
Works Administration for a permanent 
stadium. Other such requests had fallen 
on deaf ears. 

“Well, you have to have luck,” says 
Seiler. “The man in charge of getting 
money out of pigeonholes and into cir- 
culation was a Mr. Charley Gaines, the 
son of an Oklahoma oilman. But more 
important, an old fraternity brother of 
mine. I got him on the phone. ‘Char- 
contlmud 
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Icy, you old rascal, this is Earnie.’ *Ear- 
nie! What the hell are you doing in Wash- 
ington?’ [ told him I was just passing 
through, but we should celebrate his ter- 
rific job. Charley was glad to get away. 
Every Tom, Dick and Harry in Amer- 
ica was after him for money. 

"We met at the Mayflower Hotel. We 
drank to the old days. Then I said, ’Char- 
ley. I'm the biggest liar you ever saw. 
I'm in trouble, Charley. We want to 
build a football stadium in Miami. All 
we need is SI 60,000, a drop in the buck- 
et. You can help us." The next day we 
were in his office talking it over with 
the engineer in charge. This guy wanted 
to know how I knew it wouldn’t be a 
20.000-seat white elephant. I'd heard that 
from Miamians already. So I got a man 
from Florida Power & Light to call the 
postmaster general, Jim Farley, and give 
him a favorable report. 

"Farley warmed to the idea. ‘Who 
you going to get for the game?' he said. 
Farley was a big Catholic University fan. 
I never even heard of Catholic U. until 
then. 1 said, 'How about Catholic U.?’ 
His face lit up. It w'as Catholic U. vs. 
Ole Miss that New Year’s, and Farley 
must have been happy because Catholic 
U. won, and two years later we had our 
new stadium, 22,000 seats. They’re still 
part of the Orange Bowl today.” 

But Seiler was not content to be stuck 
with Catholic U. forever. The "big 
breakthrough," as he calls it, was the 
1939 game — unbeaten Oklahoma vs. 


Bob Neyland’s unbeaten Tennessee 
team. It was freezing in Norman when 
Seiler arrived with his persuasion kit, 
which included a $20,000 guarantee and 
a picture portfolio of Miami. The Sugar 
and Cotton bowls were already in town, 
guaranteeing 550,000. "Look, I’ll make 
it $25,000,” Seiler told university offi- 
cials. "Just let me talk to the boys after 
the game Saturday. Give all the bowl rep- 
resentatives equal time.” That night he 
went around to the Kappa Alpha house 
and paid a couple of pledges SI0 apiece to 
help him chalk on to Miami! on the side- 
walks leading to the gym where the big 
meeting was to be held the next day. 
"When I came in," Seiler recalls, "the 
Sugar and Cotton people didn’t even give 
me a second look. They weren't worried 
a bit. Then I brought out my pictures — 
palm trees, beaches, blue Atlantic Ocean. 
But especially the girls. I wasn't so dumb 
that 1 didn't remember what / used to 
play for. 'Would you rather go to Dal- 
las?' 1 said. ’Come to Miami. We’ll have 
ourselves a party.’ 

"The vote was big in our favor. Then 
the president of Oklahoma promised 
he’d calf the president of Tennessee to 
get a match going, and I had a friend 
of Bob Neyland’s call Neyland to get 
him to be there when the call came in 
so he could talk it up with his pres- 
ident, and all of a sudden we had two un- 
defeated teams and our biggest game. 

"Everybody probably thinks I was 
rooting for Oklahoma that day. But I 


got 8 to 5 and bet S500 on Tennessee. I 
sat with my Oklahoma buddies and 
yelled, 'Go, Oklahoma,' and under my 
breath I said, ‘Hold ’em, Tennessee.’ 
Tennessee won 17-0. We had a fantas- 
tic crowd, 32,191, a sellout. We put up 
big signs: sold out. Boy, we were hap- 
py to see that. When it was all over, we 
were broke again.” 

Those who are closest to Seiler, who 
have worked with him for years and at- 
test to his miracles, say that behind the 
lion’s roar beats a lamb’s heart — that 
he is a man so concerned with people 
he will not leave the Orange Bowl on a., 
parade night until all the kids have been 
picked up by their parents; a man so 
loyal he will not accept a bonus unless 
his staff members get one, too (which 
they do, every year); a man so patriotic 
he weeps when Anita Bryant sings The 
Star-Spangled Banner, a man who prays 
every night, on his knees; a man who is 
so attuned to nature that every morning 
he tiptoes out in his underwear to tend 
his garden of prize roses. ("Better not 
say that,” says Hal Fleming, his pro- 
duction manager. "Better make it his 
‘small but beautiful orange grove.’”) 

Seiler is also so emotional that when, 
one of his grand designs turns out beau- 
tifully — like the 20,000-light 40-by-60- 
foot American flag, complete with rock- 
ets’ red glare and bombs bursting in air — 
he actually cries with joy. And when one 
doesn't — like the night the queen’s float 
did not light up in all its splendor and the* 
princesses’ floats did not light up, and na- 
tional television captured it all in dying 
color — he actually cries with pain. 

This does not mean that the famous 
Seiler tantrums arc not real, of course. 
Says one of the faithful: "They’re real, 
all right. You just learn to gear your- 
self, to steel yourself, and if he starts a 
conversation with 'old pal' or 'old bud- 
dy,' you know you’re safe for the time 
being. In some ways he’s a lovable old 
fraud, Seiler. At one time or another he 
fires everybody, but he has fired no one.- 
Not for more than an hour or so.” 

Genuine incompetence, willingly per- 
formed, gets the full treatment, however. 
Seiler once had a publicity director who 
spent a lot of time "taking mail to the 
post office." His condition upon return- 
ing from the post office (usually in the' 
late afternoon) was such to make him a 
risk around an open fire. Seiler's foot- 
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steps down the hall were a signal for 
the publicist to get on the phone to Joan 
Crawford (“Can’t talk now, Earnie, 
Joan Crawford’s calling long distance’’). 
Seiler was on the publicist all the time 
about releases that weren’t appearing in 
The Miami Herald. When one in par- 
ticular didn't make it on the scheduled 
day, Seiler came roaring into the pub- 
licity office. 

"Where the hell’s the story?” he shout- 
ed, throwing the sports section down 
like a gauntlet. 

“It’s in here somewhere,” said the 
Dublicity man, thumbing through the pa- 
per. “I saw it. Uh, no. I guess you've 
got the wrong edition. The Herald puts 

ut 13 or 14 editions, you know.” 

“Then you better find it, and if it’s 
the Latin American edition it better be 
in Spanish,” yelled Seiler, and he threw 
an ashtray against the wall, barely miss- 
ing the publicity man’s right ear. After 
that Seiler wouldn’t let the publicity man 
go to the post office anymore. 

Seiler happened to be listening on an 
extension when another of his publi- 
cists — unlike the rest of his staff, they 
tend to come and go — called in to ex- 
plain that a story hadn’t made the Her- 
ald because the reporter who was writ- 
ing it had collapsed at his typewriter. 
"But don’t tell Seiler, he’ll never be- 
lieve it,” said the publicist. Seiler in- 
truded into the conversation. “That's 
the most ridiculous thing I ever heard," 
he said, and began to laugh. “You're 
right, too. I don’t believe it.” 

Production Manager Fleming has 
been fired regularly over the years by Sei- 
ler and never missed a paycheck. Flem- 
ing is a tall, ruggedly handsome man 
with graying hair, an ex-ballplayer Sei- 
ler took into the fold, first as a house- 
guest, then as a staff member, 26 years 
ago when, says Fleming, “all the tools 
we had around here was what I could 
get from Woolworth’s with a S2.65 req- 
uisition from the city — a hammer, a T 
square and a saw. Everybody complained 
that I was spending too much money.” 

Seiler and Fleming have traveled many 
roads together, Seiler behind the wheel, 
gesticulating over his latest brainstorm, 
Fleming watching carefully in case Ear- 
nie should throw his cigarette lighter out 
the window. “He lights one of his ci- 
gars and out it goes. One time we were 
two miles down the road before he re- 
alized he’d done it.” 


Fleming is a true believer in Seiler’s 
genius. “He could promote anything,” 
says Fleming. "A rock. A sidewalk. He 
could promote a sidewalk. When it comes 
to working with his hands, he's some- 
thing else again. He can put anything 
mechanical out of whack quicker than 
anybody, and he can’t build doodly. You 
ought to see the one major project of 
his life — the most cockeyed cabinet you 
ever saw. But his ideas are terrific. He 
knows what he wants, that’s the thing.” 

" ‘All it takes is a piece of angle iron 
and a two-by-four,’ ” says Dan McNa- 
mara, quoting Seiler. (McNamara is re- 
garded as Apprentice Genius on the Or- 
ange Bowl staff, the man most likely to 
succeed if Earnie ever relinquishes his 
throne.) 

"Yeah,” Fleming continues, “Seiler's 
mind races so fast he can’t keep up. 
One year he had us put the queen on a 
big 1 2-by- 1 2 screw-up prop that worked 
electrically. He’s had props they said 
were engineeringly impossible — one was 
60 feet across, and rotated, with bells 
and everything. He wanted it that way, 
and we did it. But this one was elec- 
trical, and we had it timed precisely for 
the halftime show: 50 seconds for the 
little platform with the queen on it to 
get to the top. Everybody was huddled 
under the prop for the big moment, and 
when it came. Slim Millard brought out 
the power line to plug it into the con- 
necting cord. Seiler couldn’t believe his 
eyes: two female plugs. 




“He screamed bloody murder. He 
kicked an assistant. ‘How can I do any- 
thing with you kicking me,' the man 
said. He screamed at Slim Millard to 
do something. Slim finally got a pen 
knife and started cutting one of the plugs 
off — the hot one. Pow. Down he went. 
Seiler grabbed it, and pow , down he went. 
And Slim grabbed it again, and Seiler 
was screaming, ‘You are trying to elec- 
trocute me!’ Slim said later he had been 
through World War II but was never 
so scared. Finally Seiler himself shoved 
the hot wires into the female plug from 
the prop. Sparks flew, but he held on, 
and up went the queen, just a minute 
or two off schedule. I stood there through 
the whole thing, and I laughed myself 
hoarse. Seiler fired four or five of us 
that night.” 

Earnie Seiler's Orange Bowl Festival, the 
wild dream of half a lifetime ago, now 
covers 18 days and hundreds of hours 
of games and events; 14 of those hours 
get prime-time TV coverage, more than 
any bowl. The Orange Bowl games them- 
selves frequently match the highest-rated 
available teams, and every ticket in 
the house that Earnie built is sold far in 
advance (except for the two on the 50- 
yard line that Seiler keeps in his wallet 
in case another President decides to bring 
his chef at the last minute). Every year 
more than 200 bands, some from as far 
away as Honolulu, request the oppor- 
tunity to march in Seiler's parade. And 
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Strategy S Tactics is a tool. A paper time 
machine that enables you to replay crucial 
events, past, present and future, that shape our 
lives. Now. instead of merely reading about 
what's happening, you can explore and expe- 
rience the alternatives and decision points 
through the technique of Conflict Simulation. 

Conflict Simulation is somewhere between a 
game of chess and a thorough, written analysis 
of a military or political conflict situation. 
Using one of the many game formats devel- 
oped during the last thirty years, conflict 
situations are re-created so that you are in a 
position to make the vital decisions and, in the 
game at least, change the v\oy things are, or 
will be. 

Strategy & Tactics magazine is published bi- 
monthly. This is what you get in each issue: 

• A ready-to-play conflict-simulation game, 
complete with a 22 by 28 inch playing surface, 
die-cut playing pieces and complete rules. 

• An historical magazine 32-40 pages long 
containing one feature article on the same 
subject as the game in that issue as well as 
other feature articles of the same length on 
different subjects. Also included are game and 
book reviews, commentary on existing games 
and discussions of subscribers' questions on 
the gaming field. All of these magazine fea- 
tures are handled in a highly organized (and 
easily understandable) graphic format. 


Games recently published in Strategy & 
Tactics were: GRUNT (ground combat In 
Vietnam), LOST BATTLES (tactical combat 
in Russia, 1941-44), USN (the war in the 
Pacific, 1941-431. Twelve other games have 
been published in the magazine; back issues are 
available for three dollars each. 

We also publish a separate line of games 
identical in format to those found in the 
magazine. These are five dollars each. Some of 
these game titles are: Kursk (Russia, 1943), 
Korea (1950-51), Phalanx (ancient Greece), 
Barbarossa (Russia, 1941-45), Leipzig 
(Napoleonic wars, 1813), Normandy (the 
O-Oay invasion) and many others. Send for a 
free brochure. 


Special FREE Bonus to all New Subscribers; 
a copy of the game of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
history's greatest battle presented in a game- 
design specially created to introduce our new 
readers to Conflict Simulation. 


Subscription Rates; 

One Year (Six issues) — SI 0.00 
Two Years (Twelve issues) — Si 7.00 
Three Years (Eighteen issues) - $24.00 
Single Copy (Current issue) — S3. 00 


Send your order to: 

Simulations Publications Inc., Rm. 312, 34 East 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 10010 
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Earnie Seiler continued 


every year the revenues increase, and 
the budget goes up until it is now al- 
most S2 million, and the end of the spi- 
ral is not in sight. There is no telling 
what comes next. 

Seiler, of course, is mum. But he ad- 
mits to having visions: “If we could get 
a good enough P.A. system, I’d like to 
do a version of a Broadway musical like 
South Pacific, with real stars, except big- 
ger than life. What a challenge that would 
be for a halftime show. Halftime shows 
arc shows ; they just aren't there to link 
up two halves of a football game. 

"And then I would like to stage The 
Overture of 1812. In fireworks. And af- 
ter that I. . . 

There was a time not long ago when 
Seiler would gather his troops together 
after the bowl game, "the workers,” he 
calls them, the men who handle the ush- 
ering and the policing and the float mak- 
ing and the fireworks displays, and they 
would repair to the south-side dressing 
room beneath the Orange Bowl super- 
structure for a special party. It was pri- 
vate, and everybody let his hair down, 
and Seiler would say. "All right, it's no 
holds barred tonight.” And before long 
he would make a little speech. "My phi- 
losophy," he would say, “is ‘never look 
back — you can't live in yesterday." " And 
when the party got wilder, Seiler would 
gravitate to the blackboard where foot- 
ball coaches show linebackers what they 
were doing wrong in the first half. And 
there Seiler would start making arrows 
and charts and crude sketches, and he 
would begin to explain his grand design 
for the next year's festival. "It'll be the 
greatest,” he would say. 

Those wild, wonderful parties are now 
all but forgotten, for in the Orange Bowl 
operation a considerable amount of so- 
phistication has taken over where once 
bare enthusiasm ruled. But occasionally 
the old spirit returns, and there is a flick- 
er of what it once was like. 

The other day in Seiler’s office, Dan 
McNamara and Hal Fleming were sit- 
ting around, and a couple others came 
in, and his secretary, Helen Brammer, 
was at the door, and Seiler began to 
crank up. "All right," he said in a loud 
voice. "Let's get back to where we had 
accomplished nothing." 

"But, Silo," said McNamara sooth- 
ingly, "we're No. 1, remember?" 

"That was yesterday," said the Mad 
Genius, and he began scribbling on a 
blackboard. £ no 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the fortnight Dec. 14-27 


basketball ABA: Cast Division leader Kentucky 
had .1 Christmas gift of sorts for second-place \ ir- 
ginia, and that, it scented, was to forget about catch- 
ing up t pare 54 1. West leader Utah extended its 
lead over Indiana to 6 >/J games as Zelmo Beats s 50- 
point effort headed a 1 50-12*1 win over the Pacers. 
It was the Stars' 20th win in their last 23 games 
and Indiana's fourth loss in the last live games. 
But the most entertaining leant in the league was 
probably New York, which always seems to take 
its fans down to the last seconds— and beyond — 
before losing. When the Nets played Pittsburgh in 
a rare ABA game in Madison Square Garden, many 
of the New York fans rooted for the Condors. 
Sure enough. George Carter's rebound 'hot with 
seven seconds left in overtime gave Pittsburgh a 
124-123 win. It was New York's fourth straight 
overtime loss. "These are good fans." stud 'Pitts- 
burgh's John Brisker, who led all scorers with 44 
points. "It doesn't seem to mailer whether you're 
playing on iheir team or against them they still 
appreciate good play." 

NBA: Los Angeles set a major league pro sports 
record with us 27th win in a row. a 127 I2n vic- 
tory over Baltimore, to eclipse the New 1 ork base- 
ball Giants' mark of 2f> straight in 1916. Jerry 
West, who had missed all three of the Lakers' loss- 
es with injuries, paced the effort with 37 points 
"We don't want to sound blase." said Center Wilt 
Chamberlain, "but we did our celebrating when 
we won No. 21 jto break the NBA record] lh.it 
was the big one. " The Lakers, who have not lost 
since Oct. 31. won live games in sis nights to set 
the pro sports mark. Defending champion Mil- 
waukee, the Midwest leader, was not doing badly 
itself at 30-6 hut could not maintain its own win 
streak- Last leader Boston ruined a nine-game Buck 
skein with a 104-98 win as John lluvhcck made 18 
of Ivvx 26 points in the second half. Then the Celt- 
ics knocked off Cincinnati 99 94 for their seventh 
straight. They needed all the wins they could mus- 
ter. however, because second-place New York had 
a MS-game streak of its own going. Only three 
games separated first-place Baltimore anil fourth- 
place Cincinnati in the Central Division, which has 
the league's most exciting race in spite of some to- 
tally unstmttilating statistics, like a 13-21 record 
for the division leaders. Second-place Cleveland 
won an appeal and will gel to play the last lour sec- 
onds of its disputed 91-90 loss to Buffalo over 

aguin Lcb. I. 

boxing BOB FOSTLR. w ho is recognized as liglu- 
heavyweighl champion of the world by every major 
body but the World Boxing Association, retained Ills 
title with a third-round knockout of Brian Kelly Bur- 
den m Oklahoma City. WBA champion ' ICLN I I 
RON DON ol Venezuela kept pace by stopping 
Doyle Baird in the eighth round in Cleveland. 


JOSL N APOLES of Mexico, the world welterweight 
champion, won a unanimous decision over Hcvlgv- 
mon Lew is to retain his title in Inglewood. 
Calif. In the second half of a doublchcadcr at 
The Lorutn. bantamweight champion RUBEN 
OLIVARES of Mexico knocked out Jesus Pi- 
mentel in the I lilt. 

MUHAMMAD ALL the lop-ranked heavyweight 
contender, knocked out German Jurgen Blin in 
the seventh round oft heir scheduled 12-round hout, 
m Zurich. Switzerland. 


football AIC MIAMI beat Kansas City 27 24 
m the longest pro game- 82 minutes. 40 seconds— 
ever played, and BALTIMORL outsluggcd Cleve- 
land 20 3 in the division's semifinal playoff games 


NLC: DALLAS used lour interceptions to roll up 
a 20 12 win over Minnesota and w ill defend it' con- 
ference title against SAN FRANCISCO, a 24 20 
winner over Washington 1 page IS). 

College: Bert Jones threw for three second-half 
touchdowns and scored another himself as LOU- 
ISIANA STATE rail away from Iowa State 33 15 
to win the Sun Bowl in El Paso. In the Liberty 
Bowl at Memphis Curl Watson scored the tying 
touchdown on a 17-yard run with 1:56 left, and 
George Hum kicked his 66th extra point to give 
TENNESSEE a 14-13 win over Arkansas. Inter- 
cepting lour passes, recovering one fumble and 
blocking a punt. MEMPHIS ST A I I pulled away 
from San Jo»c Slate in the second half and won 


hockey Two expansion teams. Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo, came from two goals behind to lie the imcc- 
lordly Brums f /<<«<• IS), whose long-awaited charge 
into lirxl place was slill pending. Meanwhile, the 
young Rangers, expected to be out of first by 
now. led the East by four points. Admittedly. 
New York had help from a veteran, the old Ca- 
nadian Jean Ratelle- His 200th goal provided the 
Ranger score in a I- 1 tie with Minnesota, fie 
set up the winner in a 4-2 win over Pittsburgh 
as the Rangers extended their unbeaten streak at 
home to 16. then scored the winning goal in a 
2-1 victory over Minnesota. It was the age-bur- 
dened North Stars' sixth loss in their last nine 
games; they fell seven points behind Chicago, 
the West leaders. Sixth-place St. Louts made its 
second coaching change of the season, replacing 
Bill McCreary, who had been top man since 
Oct. 31. with 39-year-old Al Arbour, an old 
Blues defenseman- and former coach. McCreary's 
record was 6-14-4. and the dub's management 
had reason to hope for improvement, as Blues 
coach for 50 games last season. Arbour had a 
21-15-14 record. 


mileposts REHIRED: LOU SABAN. 50. who 
resigned as head coach of the Denver Broncos in 
November, as coach ol the Buffalo Hills. Saban. 
who will also be the Bills' vice-president in charge 
of football, whatever that title means, guided Buf- 
falo to AI L titles tit 1964 and 1965, HARLAND 
SNARl . 41. was named head coach of the S.m 
Diego Chargers. Interim head coach alter Sid Gill- 
man resigned in November, he posted a 2-2 record 
for the remainder of the season. 

HIRED EMORY BE LI ARD, 44. who introduced 
l he Wishbone offense while a Texas assisi.uti. as 
bead coach at Texas A AM to succeed the fired 
Gene Stallings. 

HIRED: GRANT TEAT F. 38. former coach al 
McMurrv and Angelo State, lo replace fired Bill 
Beall at Bay lor. 

HIRED: Rice Coach BILL HETI RSON. 48. lo 
replace the fired I D HUGHES. 43. as coach of 
the Houston Oilers. Houston was 4-9-1 under 

NAMED: As members of the U.S, Olympic speed 
skating team. NEIL BLATCHEORD. 26. whose 
time of 39.1 seconds equaled the American record 
for 500 meters. DIANNE HOLUM, 20. a double 
medal winner ill the 1968 Olympics, and ANNE 
HENNING, 16, ihe women's world record holder 
for 500 meters; all of Northbrook. III. Rounding 
out the 10-ni, in, six-woman team selected al the 
Olympic Trials in Milwaukee were Dan Carroll, 
John Wursler. Bill Lamgan. l*ele l.bcrhng. Charles 
Gilmore. Gary Jonland. Clark King. Greg Lyman. 
Jack Walters, Jeanne Omclcnchuk. Kay Lunda, 
Leah Poulos and Sheila Young. 

NAMED: Heavyweight champion JOE I -RA7IEK, 
as Boxer of the Year, by the American Busing W ru- 
ers Association. 

DIED. DICK TIGER. 42. twice world middle- 
weight boxing champion and once the light heavy- 
weight lillist; of a liver ailment in Aba. Nigeria. 
Tiger, whose career record was 61-17-3. defeated 
Gene Fullmer for the middleweight title in 1962 
lost it to Joey Giardcllo the next year, regained it 
front Giardcllo in 1965 and was dethroned by Emile 
Griffith in 1966 Tiger then won tile light heavy- 
weight title from Jose Torres in 1966 and lost it to 
Hob Foster in 1968 on a knockout, the only one 
he suffered in his entire career. 

DIED: BOBBY JONES. 69, the only winner of 
golf's Grand Slam ( page 71. the owner of an un- 
precedented 13 major titles and the designer of the 
Augusta National course, site of the Masters tour- 
nament; after a 23-year bout with a spinal dis- 
order, in Atlanta. 


CREDITS 

1 3— Bel 

Clorktoni 14 -John locono Holnx Klucttnelor 17 
SSoedy & lor i. 18, 19 Tory Trioio. 20 
Dio-'-. 22, 23 - Tony Toole 49 Wilftlan-Ve S3 
(lie Schweitordi 54, 55— Neil lei’er. 67— 
Women's Track & field Weld III. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



bob peck, a junior 
back ai Wayland 
(Mass.) High, ran for 
a total of 1.540 yards 
in eight games to help 
the Warriors finish with 
a perfect season and the 
state Class C champi- 
onship. He scored 27 
touchdow ns, 14 of them 
coming on runs of 50 
yards or more. 



MARY KEYS, a sharp* 
eyed freshman al East 
Tennessee State Uni- 
\crsily, scored 589 of a 
possible 600 points, 
shooting from three 
positions at 50 feet, 
to break three national 
rifle marks — the civil- 
ian. junior and wom- 
en's — in her second col- 
legiate match. 



CHERRIE BRIDGES. 

23, of San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif., set a wom- 
en's world marathon 
record when she cov- 
ered the 26-milc, 385- 
yard distance in 
2:49:40, nearly seven 
minutes better than the 
old mark, at the West- 
ern Hemisphere mara- 
thon in Culver City. 




TERRY MOORE. 32, ju 

nior-varsity basketball 
coach at Martin Coun- 
ty High School in Sm- 
art, Fla., directed his 
team to its 75th con- 
secutive victory, a 
50_47 win over Orlando 
Evans. Moore-coached 
teams have not lost a 
game since midscason 
1968. 


JOHANNA FORMAN, 

12, of Falmouth, Mass., 
won her first four races 
for the Falmouth T rack 
Club. Her best effort 
was 9:12 for 1*4 miles, 
which gave her the 12- 
13 age-group title in 
the Region One (New 
England, New York, 
New Jersey ) champion- 
ships in New York. 



JOHN T. DARLING JR., 

17, a senior at Stam- 
ford (Conn.) High, 
threw six touchdown 
passes in his last game 
to lie a state record and 
lead the Black Knights 
to a 53-7 victory oxer 
Fairfield Prep. Stam- 
ford finished at 1 1-0 
and won its second 
straight stale title. 
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19) f,V THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LEE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for giving your Sports- 
man of the Year award to Lee Trevino (A 
Common Man with an Uncommon Touch. 
Dee. 20). SuperMex typifies the American 
ideology that anyone can be successful if 
he works to attain his goal. 

After winning three tournaments in one 
month, the only thing Lee could do to top 
that feat would be to part the Red Sea with 
a nine-iron. 

Ben Piscitelli 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

Sirs: 

Hurrah for your choice of Lee Trevino. 
Terrific! 

Mary Ann Anderson 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

I am totally appalled at your selection for 
Sportsman of the Year. I have the utmost re- 
spect for Lee Trevino as a golfer and for his 
ability to spread his charisma from Pebble 
Beach to Oakmont. But Lee will have to play 
many more years of golf to reach the peak 
that Roberto Clemente has achieved in a 
sport that requires every God-given ability. 
No sporting event holds the public interest as 
does the World Series, and I am sure you will 
agree that Roberto completely dominated 
the Scries in 1971. 

John McCallough 

Carnegie. Pa. 

Sirs: 

You people are unbelievable! What docs 
it take for a harness-racing driver to get 
the recognition due him, namely Si's Sports- 
man of the Year award? Herve FiJion has 
totally dominated his sport as no other 
person has done, breaking his own world 
records year after year. And this year, prov- 
ing his skill against the "big boys" at Yon- 
kers and Roosevelt, he has extended his 
domination. 

Lee Trevino is a fine competitor and has 
contributed much to the excitement of golf. 
But if your criteria for selecting the Sports- 
man of the Year include not only excite- 
ment but also domination, total mastery 
and fantastic popular support and recog- 
nition within one's sport, then it is incon- 
ceivable for you to have ignored Filion. 

Finally, this testimony comes not only 
from an avid sports fan in general, but from 
one whose family owns a horse that has 
been racctl against — and beaten by — FiJion. 
This love-hate relationship established, my 
vote goes to Filion. 

Daniel Kurtzer 

Elizabeth, N.J. 


Sirs: 

How come your Sportsman of the Year 
is another professional? According to Web- 
ster's dictionary, a sport is something done 
for diversion, therefore professional athletes 
do not engage in sport. Professional ath- 
letics is big business, as the fans in cities 
like New York and Washington discover 
w hen their favorite teams move out because 
profits are down. 

1 1 is our feeling that sportsmen, and sports- 
women, of the year should be chosen from 
the ranks of swimmers and distance run- 
ners. These athletes not only expend more 
time and energy in training than any other 
athletes, but they have no hope of com- 
mercializing on their skills. These arc the 
true sportsmen. If you must recognize out- 
standing professional athletes, call them Big 
Businessmen of the Year. 

Chuck Van de Zande 
Doug Van df. Zande 
LaGrangevillc, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Thank you for making Lee Trevino your 
Sportsman of the Year. Along with mil- 
lions of other citizens, I have pulled for 
this man ever since he won his first U.S. 
Open and challenged the golfing greats on 
the pro tour. 

Lee represents a chance to dream for every 
hacker who has ever dared to think of play- 
ing winning golf. He is exemplary of the fin- 
est sportsmen there have ever been, and 
my hat is olT to you for selecting him as 
Sportsman of the Year and to Mr. Trevino 
for being the man he is. 

Richard D. Rorabeck 

Beloit. Wis. 

Sirs: 

Curry Kirkpatrick wrote a super article on 
SuperMex. It is true that Trevino has added 
a new dimension to his sport. He has given 
great inspiration to many athletes, nearly 
S25,000 to charities around the world, and 
great excitement to all bis followers. 

Bobby Schriver 

Knoxville, Tcnn. 

VANISHING CANVASBACK 

Sirs: 

Sports Illustrated, by its nature, is not 
an outdoors magazine, but I cannot praise 
you enough for the article and paintings on 
the canvasback duck ( Flitting Ghosts of Plea- 
sures Past, Dec. 13). Those few illustrations 
can do as much for conservation and ecol- 
ogy as countless pages of words on pol- 
lution, because they arc concrete and rep- 
resentative of a passing age. 

Numbers scare me. When one can place 
a rather exact number on any species, that 


species is in trouble. An estimate of mil- 
lions of canvasbacks would be reassuring, 
but 100.000? Perhaps there were once a tril- 
lion passenger pigeons. Then, suddenly, 
there was one. Every single living whooping 
crane is accounted for. Some species die 
out with the advance of man, others as an 
aftermath of man and his pollution. No 
one can predict the order in which species 
will become extinct, but I have one ques- 
tion: Where on that list is man himself? 

Thank you, Sports Illustrated, for your 
part in a new and hopefully powerful conser- 
vation movement. Maybe it is not too late. 

Alan D. Smith 

West Lafayette. Ind. 

Sirs: 

It seems as though the canvasback duck is 
a dead species. In Illinois during November 
1970, an estimated 1 1 1 ,000 were counted on 
Pool No. 1 9 of the Mississippi River near Ke- 
okuk, Iowa by Frank Belrose of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey. This was believed to 
be about half of the existing North American 
population of canvasbacks. The bird is in 
trouble, not from hunters, but from pollu- 
tion. A diving duck , the canvasback feeds on 
river bottoms, and pollution has killed its 
food. Waterfowl biologists believe this is the 
reason so many of the birds have begun us- 
ing the Mississippi River on their way to win- 
ter homes in the Chesapeake Bay during the 
past few years. 

The canvasback has ahvays been favored 
by watcrfowlcrs, dating back to market hunt- 
ing days, because of its tasty meat. Its name 
comes from the fact that hunters would ship 
their waterfowl (canvasbacks when they 
could get them ) in canvas sacks with the w rit- 
ten instructions, “I want my canvas back.” 

Gary C. Thomas 

Springfield, III. 

Sirs: 

I can’t tell you how much I enjoyed Ray 
Cave’s story. Having hunted ducks on Sag- 
inaw Bay for more than 30 years, I remem- 
ber the majestic canvasbacks. This article 
sure puts a lump in my throat as I pass it 
on to my son and tell him of the old days. 

Jack Selle 

Plymouth, Mich. 

REBOUNDING LAKERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine story about 
the Los Angeles Lakers, Getting Up ami 
Going After a Title (Dec. 13). Everyone 
should realize that the Lakers have the 
soundest team in the NBA with West, Good- 
rich, Chamberlain, McMillianand Hairston. 

Tom Bell 

Summersville, W. Va. 
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POSTERS 

Sports Illustrated 


pro football’s greatest stars! 

brand new posters* 


i Please send me the pasters I've checked on 
! the right at $1.50 each or at your special offer 
| of 4 for $5.00 (and $1.25 for each additional 
j poster.) 1 have indicated how many of each I 
! want. 

NAME AMT. NAME AMT. NAME AMT."] 

1N60 TOMMV NOBIS, Atlanta 


8N75 DEACON JONES, Los Ang. 


•1A34 RON SELLERS, New England 


•2N32 MIKE CURTIS, Baltimore 


9N30 BILL BROWN, Minn. 


1A35 JIM NANCE, New England 


•2N36 NORM BULAICH, Baltimore 


•9N81 CARL ELLER. Minn. 


-2A16 DENNIS SHAW. Buffalo 


■ □ Cash □ check □ money order 

| NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 

! 50c for postage and handling. 

| These full color posters are shipped in crush- 
J proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

I Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 

Norristown, Pa. 19404 

2N41 TOM MATTE, Baltimore 


9N84 GENE WASHINGTON. Minn. 


2A36 0. J. SIMPSON. Buffalo 


2N88 JOHN MACKEY, Balt. 


•9N88 ALAN PAGE. Minn. 


•3A11 VIRGIL CARTER, Cincinnati 


S3N51 DICK BUTKUS, Chicago 


• 10N8 ARCHIE MANNING. New Orleans 


3A12 GREG COOK. Cincinnati 


3N40 GALE SAYERS. Chicago 


•11N30 RON JOHNSON, N.Y. Giants 


4A44 FLOYD LITTLE, Denver 


4N44 LEROY KELLY. Cleveland 


•11N43 SPIDER LOCKHART, N.Y. Giants 


•4A87 RICH JACKSON, Denver 

1 

4N76 BILL NELSEN, Cleveland 


12N18 BEN HAWKINS, Phila. 


5A90 GEORGE WEBSTER, Houston 


5N14 CRAIG MORTON. Dallas 


13N34 ANDY RUSSELL, Pitts. 


6A16 LEN DAWSON. Kansas City 


5N22 BOB HAYES. Dallas 


13N75 JOE GREENE, Pittsburgh 


7A12 BOB GRIESE, Miami 


5N30 DAN REEVES, Dallas 


14N8 LARRY WILSON, St. Louis 


7A39 LARRY CSONKA, Miami 


5N74 B08 LILLY, Dallas 


14N25 JIM BAKKEN, St. Louis 


S8A12 JOE NAMATH, N.Y. Jets 


'6N11 GREG LANDRY. Detroit 


‘I4N82 JACKIE SMITH. St. Louis 


8A13 DON MAYNARD, N.Y. Jets 


I name (please print) 

6N20 LEM BARNEY. Detroit 


15N12 JOHN BRODIE, San Fran. 


8A41 MATT SNELL, N.Y. Jets 


6N24 MEL FARR. Detroit 


‘15N18 GENE WASHINGTON, San Fran. 


•9A16 GEORGE BLANDA, Oakland 


j address 

7N15 BART STARR, Green Bay 


16N9 SONNY JURGENSEN, Wash. 

•9A25 FRED BILETNIKOFF, Oaklam 


city 

7N66 R. NITSCHKE. Green Bay 


16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR, Wash. 


9A40 PETE BANASZAK, Oakland 


8N18 ROMAN GABRIEL. Los Ang. 


*16N43 LARRY BROWN, Wash. 


9A83 BEN DAVIDSON. Oakland 


j state rip , 3 

8N74 MERLIN OLSEN, LOS Ang. 


•1A16 JIM PLUNKETT, New England 


10A12 JOHN HAOL, San Diego 

J 
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NOW ON TELEVISION 


World of Sports III 

There’s a new dimension to sports on tele 
vision."The World of Sports Illustrated” weekly 
series digs deeper into the hows and whys 
of victory and defeat. And takes a closer 
look at the people, crowds and subcultures 
ot sport. What’s more, it’s fun. Check your 
local listings lor time and station. 

Host: Tom Brookshier 
Producer: Bill Creasy 
Produced By: TIME — 


Sirs: 

In regard to your fine article on the tit- 
le-bound Lakers, I would like to offer a few 
words of praise to the man people hate to 
praise, namely, Wilt Chamberlain. 

Although 35-year-old Wilt is accused dai- 
ly of being lazy or a troublemaker, his awe- 
some ability to dominate a game has never 
been equaled by any other player— no, not 
even Bill Russell. Wilt can outmuscle op- 
ponents on the board, intimidate them with 
his shot blocking and, when needed, flash 
around them for a dunk. Having watched 
Wilt fora decade, 1 often wonder how many 
championships he could have won with 
teammates like Sharman, Cousy, Howell, 
Havlicek, Sam Jones, K. C. Jones, el at. 

Jim Thompson 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Your Dec. 13 cover photo of Gail Good- 
rich is reminiscent of a similar SI cover pic- 
ture of Gail following UCLA's national 
championship victory over Michigan in 
1965. In each case Gail is shown driving 
around a befuddled— and taller — opponent. 

John Bransfield 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

If it’s true that a positive cancels a neg- 
ative, then congratulations — you’ve done it. 

I was somewhat displeased by your earlier 
(Oct. 25) remarks implying the Los An- 
geles Lakers were ‘ ’sinking,” because I knew 
then, as l know now, that this isn’t the case 
at all. They have been transformed into a 
superbly conditioned, fast-breaking offen- 
sive power, thanks to Bill Sharman’s meth- 
ods, and their defense is as stingy as ever. 
But you have reversed your opinion in the 
Dec. 13 issue. 

Sue Black 

Thousand Oaks, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I would like to commend Peter Carry on 
his article on the Lakers. But isn’t he in es- 
sence contradicting his article The Best 
Team — Ever (Nov. 15)? He said the Lakers 
are already in the playoffs and have a chance 
for the championship. He should have said 
that they have the championship in their 
hands and, as the title denotes, they are 
also getting up and going after the title of 
Best Team — Ever. 

David Harrop 

Gallipolis, Ohio 

DREAM BOWL 

Sirs: 

Some comments on the past college foot- 
ball season: 

Even though the selection of best teams 
often seems arbitrary, the selection of best 
conferences need not be. Records of con- 

conlinued 
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Stereo Tape Club o! America 


—nr i ■ 1 1 ■ 1 1 n 

NEWEST FINEST SOLID STATE AUTOMATIC 8-TRACK STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE PLAYERS 



1972 MODELS 


$79.95 

re*. 

price 


HOME PLUG-IN SYSTEM 

-amplified model Plots into yo 
lent stereo record system Beautil 
finish THE PLAYER 



implete with easy installatior 
8 holes! THE PlAYER IS FREE I 


SELECT ANY 6 STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGES TO START MEMBERSHIP 

Only Stereo Tape Club gives full selection of all labels, artists, new releases. 


□ 1359 — GREATEST HITS. Barhra 

Streisand (Columtnai 6 96 

□ 1361— VERT 0I0NNE. Dionne 

Wj—.O (Scepter i 6 96 

□ 1363— CIEN CAMPBELL'S 

SREATEST NITS (Cap. lob 6.61 

Q 1364— LOVE'S LINES. ANCLES 6 
RHYMES, ith Dimens on (Belli 6.56 

Q 1366— FOR THE COOO TIMES. 

0 1367— SWEETHEART, [ngleMrt 

Humperdinck [Parrot! 6.51 

1 1 368 — EVERYTHING IS COOO ABOUT 

YOU. The lellermen (Capitol) 6.96 

□ 1365— CLOSE TO YOU. 

□ 1370— CHAPTER TWO, 

O 1371— SHE'S A LADY, 

Tom tones (Parrot) 6.96 

Q 1373-CARPENTERS. 

□ 231*6— CREATES! HITS. He-0 


—BURT BACHARACH 
- COWBOYS 6 COLOREO 


1 3301— LAOY SOUL. 


] 3366— LIVE. CRUM. 

) 3371— WOOOSTOCK. V 


j 3373— SPIRIT IN ^1 


G <325— HELLO DARIIN'. 


THE Tl 


N, Temp 




0 ZEPPELIN III. 

1 3379— STEPHEN STILLS. 
Stephen Stills lAtlintic) 

1 3361— FAREWELL LIVE, VO 
] 3367 — PENDULUM, deeper 
] 3363— THE SUPER HITS. V 

_ 3364— SUPER BAD, 

James Brown (Kin*) 

] 3365— METAMORPHOSIS, 

] 3366—2 YEARS ON, 

3367— STICKY FINGERS. 


7 3390— Alt THINGS MUST PASS, 

G 3392— THE SHY'S THE LIMIT, 
Temptations (Cordy) i 

3393— MAYBE TOMORROW. 


] 5319— LIVE AT THE WHISKEY 
A-CO-CO. Hertie Mann (Atlantic) I 

) 5323— THE BEST OF RAMSEY 
LEWIS, (Cadet) I 

) 5325 — SAOHCO '70. 

Mon 6o Santamana (Atlantic) I 

) 5326— FREE SPEECH. 

Eddie Harris (Atlantic) i 

J 5327— MELLOW OREAMIN'. Youn 8 

Holt Unlimited (Cotillion) I 

' 5328— SECOND MOVEMENT, Eddie 


) 6301— OR. ZHIVAGO, 0 

Sound Track (MCM) 

] 6310— HAIR. Original 


□ 6321— LOVE STORY. C 


Sound Ti 
6122— HOMER. 

Original Sountrack (Cotillion) 6.9. 
□ 6121— PARTRIDGE FAMILY ALBUM. 

S. Jones, D. Cassidy IBell) 6.9 
6324— IESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. 

A Rock Opel a (Oecca) (Twin Pk) 11.* 
C 6125— NO, NO. NANETTE, Original 
Broadway Cast (Columbia) , . 7.9 

Q 7303— GERSHWIN RHAPSODY IN 

E GOLDEN SOUNDS. 




IS FOR BECINNERS, 


6126— TUMBLEWEEO CONNECTION. 

(Hon John (On,) 6.1 

| COUNTRY AMP WESTERN 

□ 4101 — TIME I SET TO PHOENII. 


OVERTURE. Zubin Mehta (Lon.) 

□ 7322— BEST OF BEETHOVEN. 
(Westmmster-Coid) ....... 

□ 7321— RAVEL. BOLERO. 

(Westminster-Gold) 

□ 7324— TCHAIKOVSKY; SWAN LA 
SUITE (Westminster -Gold) 


WHY WE GIVE YOU THE FINEST 
8-TRACK STEREO PLAYER FREE 

We are America's largest all-label, all-artist stereo tape 
cartridge club. We want to introduce you to the newest, 
most advanced, most convenient way to enjoy music in 
your home, car or office — with trouble-free compact 
stereo tape cartridges that play continuously, switch 
tracks automatically and last practically forever. We are 
so convinced that you will enioy this spectacular new 
stereo sound In a cartridge, that we are willing to give 
you the player free, as a membership gift, just so you'll 
buy your tapes from us — all the newest, factory-fresh 
releases direct Irom all the major recording companies 
— never at more than regular price, and you can save up 
to 50%, get free bonus tapes every month, enjoy extra 
Club benefits and the Club Magazine. 

The STEREOMATIC tape player we give you free, as a 
membership gift, is superb. It must be good to keep you 
as a customer. It is made especially tor Club members 
by one of the finest manufacturers in the world, to meet 
strict Club specifications that assure you brilliant high 
fidelity stereo performance for many years of trouble- 
free service. We know you must be delighted. That's why 
we are willing to send it to you at no risk or obligation 
on your part. If you like it. KEEP IT. It's yours FREE just 
for buying stereo tape cartridges you would want to own 
anyway. If not, return it and your membership is can- 
celled. You pay nothing and owe nothing. To take advan- 
tage ot this fabulous new membership otter, complete 
the coupon and mail now. 


SEND NO MONEY - JUST MAIL 


Stereo Tape Club of America 

1480 W 178lh ST , GARDENA. CALIF 90248 

Please accept my membership and send FREE Stereo- 

matic 8-track tape cartridge player checked below: 

□ COMPLETE HOME SVSTEM (speakers $29.95) 

□ HOME PLUG-IN SYSTEM (no speakers) 

! DELUXE AUTO SYSTEM (speakers $11.98) 

Also send 6 cartridges I am buying now to start 
membership. (Select 6 and print numbers below.) 


Bill n 


: c 
n c 


e lor these plus shipping and handling. I may 
i 3 monthly inslallments if I wish. II not 100% 
satisfied, I may return player and cartridges in 10 
days and membership is cancelled. I owe nothing. 
(Fill In all info. II military, use military address) 


Address — 
City 




Phone Area „□ Home □ Bus. □ Other 

Credit RAlemnrAg 

Credit Card? (It any, check one): □ BankAmericard 

□ Master Charge O Amer. Express □ Diners Club 

Acct. # IF YOU WISH TO CHARGE 

ABOVE ORDER TO CREDIT CARD, CHECK HERE. □ 

Military Only: Rank E- Serial # 

Date ol Discharge Length ot Service 

MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST IS: (check one) 

□ Popular □ Rock & Folk □ Show & Classical 
In addition to the 6 cartridges I am buying now to 
start membership, I agree to buy one a month lor a 
year at reg. Club price plus postage and handling. 
(Tapes you'll want anyway, thousands to choose Irom.) 

SIGNATURE (REQUIRED) J971SI 






i 


In our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE . . . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 

At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on a camping trip, 
selt-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK "Knife Of 
The Year." But. alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the "evil eye") we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $1 for "MACK," 
(although he lists for 
$4.95 in our catalog). 
AND — that isn't all. For 
that same $1 we ll also 
send you our COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG (which many call 
"America's Most Exciting 
Wish Book ) AND -A $2 
GIFT CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first purchase). 

If you think this is an 
unusual offer you're 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
'acation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


□ Yes. I simply can't 
resist your amazing otter. 

Here is my $1 bill, (No 
checks please, they drive 
our bankers mad!) Rush me 
"MACK", MULTI-PURPOSE 
KNIFE (slicer, serrated 
slicer. beer can opener and 
from-the-jar pickle snatch- 
er i COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, only one per 
customer. Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 


haverhills 

I Dept. "Mack". 582 Washington 
San Francisco, Ca. 94T 
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fcicnces against national competition speak 
for themselves. At the end of the season win- 
ning percentages went like this: 

Southeastern Conference — 67 r I against 
the other major conferences (i.e., the ACC, 
Big tight. Big Ten. Pacific Eight and South- 
west). and 83' , against all other opponents. 

Big Eight 78' , against other major con- 
ferences, 77' , against all other opponents. 

Pacific Eighi 40' , against other major 
conferences, 54 ' , against all others, 

Southwest 34'; against other major con- 
ferences, 53' , against all others. 

Atlantic Coast 44' , against other major 
conferences, 39' ; against all others. 

Big Ten 37' ; against other major con- 
ferences. 32' ; against all others. 

The selection of bowl teams supports the 
won-lost columns: the SEC sent its top six 
teams to bowls, the Big Eight its top four. 
And before Big Ten advocates protest too 
loudly, the Big Ten winning percentage 
against all opponents for the past five years 
tells the tale: 1967 -41',;, 1968 — 48Ce* 
j 969— 43' , , 1970 — 43' , . 

Thus it would seem that Alabama's 1 1-0 
record in the SEC is perhaps the season's 
greatest achievement. Since Paul Bryant re- 
turned to 'Bama in 1958, six SEC teams 
have battled their way to undefeated, un- 
tied seasons and SEC titles. Four of them 
have been Bryant's Crimson Tide. But Bry- 
ant is only a step ahead of Bob Devancy of 
Nebraska, who has produced three unde- 
feated Big Eight champions during his ten- 
ure with the Cornhuskcrs. 

All of which goes to make the 1972 Or- 
ange Bowl one of the alltimc best post- 
season match-ups. 

John Ci. Classe 

Jacksonville, N.C. 

STICKY STATS 

Sirs: 

Joe Marshall's article on NFL statisticians 
( They Do It by the Numbers, Nov. 29) was 
a well-done, long-awaited tribute to the men 
who infuse an emotional phenomenon like 
sport with a measure of objectivity. As a for- 
mer slat man for the Johns Hopkins la- 
crosse team, 1 was acutely aware of the 
subjectivity that nonetheless taints the num- 
bers. When one is seated 40 yards from Ihc 
goal at ground level (as the rules require) 
the decision as to whether a missed shot 
would have entered the goal mouth save 
for the goalie's stick becomes an agonizing 
question, and the choice never pleases c\- 
cryonc. Your dedication to reporting the 
total scope of sport makes your publication 
uniquely appealing. 

Stephen Stansblry 

Durham, N.C- 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 




stars bright 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's Athletes Speak- 
ers Bureau boasts a Milky- Way-sized 
constellation of stellar performers— off 
as well as on the field. If one of the glit- 
tering names of sport would add a bright 
touch to your sales meeting, company 
convention, store promotion or advertis- 
ing campaign, ask Si’s Athletes Speakers 
Bureau for a list of luminaries. 


W. C. FIELDS 



1972 

COMMEMORATIVE DESK 
CALENDAR 

Containing 24 ol W C.'s most outrageous quotes. 


ee CMtenniuv HEfimoto 
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CARDS - DECANTER - POSTER 






Decisions...decisions... 

rvemade 


Longer length . 
milder taste Jk 


Also first class flavor in a filter king 
New PALI, MAI, I. white 


Gold 100'$: 

19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG: 71. 


20 mg. "tar”. 1.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



[More spacious than ever. 
Smoother riding than ever. 
‘Better /umdling than ever. 

Thunderbird igj2. 


In 1972, Thunderbird again brings you the 
kind of luxury that legends are made of— all ele- 
gantly translated into the reality of today. In- 
creased room inside . . . more room than ever. In- 
creased wheelbase for a smoother ride. With an 
inner luxury of plush deep-pile carpeting, indi- 
vidualized seating, unique trim. 

And then you follow through with standard 
features like these: SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic 
transmission, power front disc brakes, power 
steering, steel-belted radial tires. 

And when it comes to Thunderbird options, 
the sky is, literally, the limit. You can order your 
Bird with a power sunroof. Or the extra security 
of our Sure-Track anti-skid braking system, with 
its computerized sensors that detect wheel lock- 
up helping to control the car. 

Thunderbird 1972 is more than ever more 
than a car. See for yourself at your Ford Dealer. 
Better idea for safety: Buckle up! 



Thunderbird. 
[More than a car. 


THUNDERBIRD C3&d[) 




